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Special Issue on In-Service Training: 


An Introductory Note 
By THE EDITOR 


ITH THIS ISSUE we inaugurate an 

experiment in editorial policy, the 
publication of a special issue of our 
Journal devoted to a single major 
topic: In-Service Training. 


It is our hope that this issue will 
prove of particular and continuing 
help to training officers, as well as to 
general students of public administra- 
tion interested in training problems in 
the Philippines and in the Eastern 
Region. 


The issue consists of two parts: Part 
One relates to programs and problems 
of training for Filipinos; Part Two 
reports on training programs in the 
Eastern Region, drawing on the re- 
ports submitted by the various delega- 
tions to the Regional Conference held 
in Manila and Baguio in June 1958, 
and presenting to our readers an an- 
alysis of the new program for parti- 
cipants from the region being offered 
by the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. 


Among the documents that grew 
out of the Regional Conference. was a 
report of the Philippine delegation 
summarizing the documentation on in- 
service training. This report was used 
as the basis for group discussions 
which led to the adoption of the final 


report, drafted by Director Carlos P. 
Ramos, that was reprinted in our July 
issue, pp. 228-230. 


That preliminary report provides a 
summary of some of the main points 
of agreement or similarity in the 
training programs of the region, and 
raises some questions growing out of 
these papers. In the hope that it may 
help the reader interpret the articles 
which follow, and perhaps also stim- 
ulate analysis of actual training pro- 
grams, it is reproduced here. 


Basic Philosophy of In-Service 
Training* 


All the country papers recognize the 
importance of in-service training in 
helping public servants to acquire the 
skills, knowledge and values essential 
to their work. They stress the con- 
tribution in-service training can make 
to administrative efficiency, and re- 
cognize also the importance of in-ser- 
vice training in inculcating attitudes 
of democratic responsiveness, ethical 
responsibility, and public service mind- 
edness and willingness to cooperate for 
the general interests. 


The papers generally speak of the 
need for more financial support of in- 





*PP/AS -2/Philippines, pp. 8-10. 
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service training, and particularly of 
more practical and moral support from 
top executive leadership in each agen- 
cy and the government as a whole, re- 
inforcing the efforts of training spe- 
cialists who are charged with respon- 
sibility for initiating and advising on 
training programs. It seems that in 
most of the countries greatest stress 
has been laid on the development of 
lecture courses, but the authors of 
each paper stress the need for continu- 
ing attention to training as a normal 
part of the supervisory and manager- 
ial processes. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. What philosophy should guide 
the formulation of in-service train- 
ing programs? Should this philoso- 
phy be the same in each country of 
the region, or are there reasons for 
differentiating the underlying phi- 
losophy of training according to 
the particular historical and social 
development or situation of each 
country? If such differentiation is 
indicated, along what lines should 
it be made? 


2. What should be the relative 
roles of training specialists and 
supervisors or executives in the 
training process; 1.e. is training 
something that can be fully dele- 
gated to the training officer, or 
have program and agency execu- 
tives a continuing responsibility for 
training their staffs? 


3. What is the relative impor- 
tance of training in the values and 
general orientations of public ser- 
vice as compared with the specific 
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skills and knowledge required by 
each employee for the effective 
performance of the tasks assigned 
him? How can such values be im- 
parted ? 


Organization for In-Service Training 


All the country reports bring out 
the necessity for some method of over- 
all coordination between the training 
programs of the different depart- 
ments or agencies, coupled with the 
need for dispersal of actual training 
efforts, so far as possible, to the de- 
partments immediately concerned, and 
to local government units as well. 
However, the governments of the re- 
gion appear to differ considerably in 
the extent to which central organiza- 
tion and initiative is stressed as com- 
pared with the extent to which re- 
sponsibility for training is dispersed. 
The Japanese, for example, appear to 
have started mainly with training in- 
stitutes established autonomously by 
different ministries, bureaus or agen- 
cies, and have only recently establish- 
ed central machinery for the sharing 
of experience, evaluation of results, 
and coordination of programs. On the 
other hand, the Australians vest con- 
siderable responsibility for leadership 
and setting of standards in the Cen- 
tral Training Section of their Public 
Service Board. 


Differences also exist in the extent 
to which training is regarded as an 
autonomous activity or integrated 
with general personnel or budgetary 
administration. In the Philippines, for 
example, the Government Advisory 
Board for In-service Training seeks to 
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coordinate training with the activities 
of a variety of central staff agencies 
concerned with education, finance, 
personnel, etc. In India responsibility 
for in-service training is vested direct- 
ly in the central and state govern- 
ments concerned, and divorced from 
the work of the Public Service Com- 
missions. Elsewhere in-service train- 
ing is tied to personnel administration, 
but not related particularly to budget- 
ary administration or O & M (organi- 
zation and methods) work. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. What are the criteria which 
aetermine the desirabilty of more 
centralized or more dispersed meth- 
ods of organization of in-service 
training ? 


2. What factors affect the rela- 
tive desirability of making in-ser- 
vice training an autonomous func- 
tion, as compared with linking it 
with the public personnel function, 
or other central staff or control 
functions ? 


3. What considerations affect the 
decision as to where in the govern- 
mental structure central responsibi- 
lity for in-service training ought 
to be vested? What reasons can be 
given for allocating direct training 
functions to a central agency as 
compared with granting them to 
ministerial, departmental, or even 
lower level agencies? How should 
training be divided as between cen- 
tral and state or local agencies? 


Levels of In-Service Training 


All of the country reports describe 
fairly elaborate programs for the 
training of new government employees, 
but indicate that less attention has 
been given to the training of middle- 
management personnel, and very little 
has been done so far to provide train- 
ing for executives, although signifi- 
cant beginnings have been made in 
this respect, and naturally some coun- 
tries have made more progress in 
executive training than others. Ex- 
ecutive development appears, above 
all, to require the encouragement of 
a comprehensive understanding of the 
relation of an administrator’s pro- 
gram to other related programs and 
of the values which underlie its poli- 
cies. It is not possible to help indiv- 
iduals acquire these understandings 
and values through the usual lecture 
course methods, nor can training of- 
ficers do much beyond help to set the 
stage for learning. In other words, 
executive training is largely self-train- 
ing, and can be facilitated only if new 
executives take time out from the 
press of daily work to look systemati- 
cally at their duties and role, prefer- 
ably in company with other executives 
facing comparable problems. Hence the 
pattern of “administrative staff col- 
lege’’ and of the British college at Hen- 
ley-on-Thames has been widely influ- 
ential in the thinking of governments 
in this region that have been seeking 
ways to encourage executive develop- 
ment training. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. What weight ought to be given 
the further development of execu- 
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tive training as compared with 
basic training for new entrants 
and middle management or super- 
visory training, given the existing 
situation in each country of the 
region? Obviously the answer for 
one country may differ from the 
answer for another. 


What methods for executive train- 
ing can be used? What institu- 
tional framework for executive 
training is indicated under differ- 
ent cunditions? When is executive 
training best done within a depart- 
ment; for a government as a whole; 
for public and private sectors 
jointly? What role can training 
specialists play in executive train- 
ing? What role can universities 
and institutes of public adminis- 


tration play in the facilitation of 
executwe development program? 


3. Are there other areas of in-service 


training which need equaily to be 
expanded at this time? Perhaps 
the priority needs vary from coun- 
try to country, some needing more 
work at supervisory or interme- 
diate levels, others having greater 
needs in particular services or de- 
pariments. 


. How can the countries of the re- 


gion best cooperate ‘with each 
other in helping to develop in-ser- 
vice training? Is there need for 
exchange of information on pro- 
blems and methods, teaching ma- 
terials, perhaps some joint train- 
ing efforts? 





In-Service Training in the Philippines * 


By THE REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


| abe PROGRAM of | in-service 
training in the Philippine Govern- 
ment aims to bring about, along with 
other programs, public administration 
that is both effective and responsive to 
the changing, as well as increasing, 
needs of the people served. In-service 
training enables the public servant to 
acquire skills and knowledge that 
would help him perform his daily tasks 
with more satisfaction. It also prepares 
him for future tasks by increasing his 
capacity to perform higher rank func- 
tions. The philosophy of in-service 
training as conceived and applied in 
the Philippines, however, concerns it- 
self with a more fundamental and im- 
portant objective: to inculcate in the 
public servant an awareness of his 
role in the total national endeavor of 
achieving a stable government capable 
of directing and administering the na- 
tional program for economic and so- 
cial progress. 


It is the heavy responsibility of 
government administration to achieve 
unified organization of intelligent and 
devoted public servants. The lack of 
resources and the presence of many 
cultural and social problems which are 
ordinarily associated with so-called 
underdeveloped countries make the 
tasks of effective training even more 





* RECOPA document WP /AS-2 /Philippines, pp. 7-13 


Philippines, 1958 


difficult. In a country such as the 
Philippines, with a history of three 
hundred years «f colonial domination, 
training to improve skills is not 
enough. It is necessary that motiva- 
tion be provided to achieve administra- 
tive efficiency and esprit de corps. 
Public servants must realize that a 
government position means more than 
merely an item in the budget or, an 
employment for the individual. They 
must be aware of their responsibility 
toward the success of governmental 
programs which redound ultimately to 
the public interest and welfare. 


A Historical Sketch of Training in 
the Philippines** 


In-service training on a government- 
wide basis was for the first time given 
serious thought in the highest coun- 
cils of the government early in 1952. 
Theretofore, the government had de- 
pended for the development of its per- 
sonnel primarily on (1) professional 
and vocational skills acquired by the 
employee at the pre-entry stage, (2) 
unorganized on-the-job training or ex- 
perience, and (3) academic training or 
education of employees on their own 








** For a more detailed treatment of the history 
of Philippine in-service training see Jose D. Soberano. 
“The In-Service Training Program: First National 
Conference of Government Training Officers,’ PJPA, 


Vol. I, No 


3, PP. 254-259. 
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initiative and expense. Soon after its 
establishment in 1952, the Institute of 
Public Administration of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines developed an 
in-service training program which was 
approved by the President and his Ca- 
binet. The program started with 
direct training of government em- 
ployees from several levels of man- 
agement. The main purpose of the 
initial program was to create a favor- 
able response to training. When suf- 
ficient interest had been created at 
practically all management levels, the 
Institute shifted the program by con- 
ducting a course for training officers. 
The objective of the course was to 
decentralize training at the agency 
level, including the provinces and 
cities. Government officials who un- 
derwent the course were expected to 
implement various programs to meet 
their agency’s needs. To date, the 
U.P. Institute of Public Administra- 
tion has graduated eight groups of 
training officers totalling 246 and re- 
presenting 142 agencies, including 26 
provinces and 15 cities. If these train- 
ing officer-graduates reproduce the 
training capacitv of the Institute in 
their respective agencies as expected, 
no less than 142 institutes shall have 
been installed all over the country. 
This only shows, however, the full 
potential of the government training 
program up to this moment. 


In addition to the training programs 
of agencies conducted with Institute 
assistance since the start of the gov- 
ernment-wide program, many agencies 
have been significantly contributing 
their share to the total training ef- 
fort. Even before 1952, the Depart- 
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ment of Health, the Bureau of Public 
Schools, and the Philippine Constabu- 
lary, among others, have been con- 
ducting training along technical and 
professional lines. While they are not 
the concern of this paper, it is also 
worthwhile to mention those taking 
training abroad under the auspices of 
the U.S. International Cooperation 
Administration and the National Eco- 
nomic Council of the Philippines, the 
Colombo Plan, the various United Na- 
tions agencies, the government pen- 
sionado program, and others. These 
programs are along specialized fields 
covering the whole gamut of govern- 
mental operations and are geared to 
the socio-economic needs of the coun- 
try. Usually the training program 
takes the form of university training, 
observation tours, and _ internship 
training. 


Basic Training Policies 


To provide direction and consistency 
of government in-service training pro- 
jects, the Cabinet issued the following 
policy statement on April 7, 1953. 


1. In-service training is anything of 
an instructional nature approved, 
planned or directed by manage- 
ment (supervisory personnel at 
all levels) with the intent of im- 
proving the work, the attitude, 
or the understanding of the em- 
ployees. It includes development 
of employees for promotion and 
preparation of understudies. Edu- 
cation, on the other hand, is in- 
struction procured by an individ- 
ual on his own initiative, pri- 
marily for his own benefit. 





bo 


. The purpose of in-service train- 
ing is to increase the effective- 
ness of government operations. 
While considerable benefit will 
often accrue to individual em- 
ployees it is incidental to this 
purpose. 


. Approved training, designed to 
improve the government, is of- 
ficial business and may be legal- 
ly conducted during working 
hours. 


ww) 


4. It is expected that each depart- 
ment and agency will cooperate 
with the Government Advisory 
Board for In-Service Training in 
developing and carrying out com- 
prehensive training program. 


5. The successful completion of ap- 
proved training courses will be 
given consideration in making 
promotions in the government. 


Some individual government agen- 
cies have developed and issued speci- 
fic policy guides patterned after the 
overall policies. Invariably the poli- 
cies declare the purpose of training 
and delineate the training responsibili- 
ties of management, the supervisor, 
and the training officer. They also 
state that training is an official func- 
tion and that the completion of a 
training course is to be considered a 
factor in determining personnel ac- 
tion. 


Training Organization 


The Government Advisory Board 
for In-Service Training (GABIT) has 
the overall charge of providing direc- 
tion to, establishing policies, and co- 
ordinating the training activities of 
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the Philippine Government. Estab- 
lished on February 20, 1953 by action 
of the President and his Cabinet, it is 
composed of the Secretary of Educa- 
tion as chairman, and the President of 
the University of the Philippines, the 
Executive Secretary to the Philippine 
President, the Auditor-General, the 
Commissioner of the Budget, and the 
Commissioner of Civil Service, as 
members. Following the recommen- 
dations of the recent Government Sur- 
vey and Reorganization Commission, 
the GABIT would be abolished and its 
functions transferred to the proposed 
Council of Administrative Manage- 
ment. The new Council would advise 
and assist the President in the im- 
provement of management techniques, 
including training. 


Below the GABIT, there used to be 
the Training Coordination Council 
composed of the chief administrative 
officers of each of the executive de- 
partments. It assisted in the installa- 
tion of training staffs in the major 
agencies and helped in the determina- 
tion of the fundamental needs for 
training programs. The Council was 
just recently abolished and the per- 
formance of its functions is carried 
out by agency training advisory com- 
mittees. 


There are three other principal 
agencies that have training functions 
on a national scale: the U.P. Institute 
of Public Administration. the Bureau 
of Civil Service, and the Manage- 
ment Service, Budget Commission. 
These agencies conduct direct train- 
ing on a national level, and furnish 
technical advice and assistance to 
the other agencies in the planning, or- 
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ganizing, and implementation of their 
programs. 


Through its research program, the 
Institute is charged with the gather- 
ing of indigenous materials in public 
administration for use in agency 
training programs. 


In the Bureau of Civil Service is 
installed the office of government 
training coordinator, among whose 
duties are the implementation of the 
training policies formulated by the 
GABIT, the coordination of training 
activities, and the maintenance of a 
central training office for the develop- 
ment, collection, and issuance of stand- 
ard training materials and audio-vis- 
ual aids. Within the Bureau, there is 
also a personnel services unit respon- 
sible for conducting in-service train- 
ing to develop leadership in personnel 
management as well as supervisory 
and leadership training for civil serv- 
ice employees. 


The Management Service, which is 
responsible for implementing a gove- 
ernment-wide program of manage- 
ment improvement, is operationally 
engaged in the training of agency 
management analysts. 


In the government agencies, train- 
ing programs are planned and imple- 
mented by training staffs which are 
either regular or only temporarily de- 
signated to perform training func- 
tions. Among the few agencies that 
have regular training staffs are the 
Government Service Insurance Sys- 
tem, the Department of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and the Agricultur- 
al Credit and Cooperative Financing 
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Administration. The lack of a perma- 
nent training organization in the 
agencies constitutes one of the great- 
est problems of the government-wide 
training program. 


At the agency level there is also a 
training advisory committee com- 
posed of the chiefs of division and 
heads of the principal units. The func- 
tions of the advisory committee usual- 
ly include the development and formu- 
lation of training policies; the deter- 
mination of the major training pro- 
grams, plans, and objectives; and the 
provision for guidance and assistance 
to the training officer. The committee 
is specially useful in obtaining and 
building support for training among 
the supervisors and the rank and file 
employees. 


In many cases, the training staff or 
training officer reports directly to 
the administrative officer or head of 
the agency, obviously to show man- 
agement interest in training. Except 
in a very few cases, the training or- 
ganization exists independently of, 
and is separate from, the personnel 
office. Training is not coordinated 
with other management functions, 
such as organization and methods 
work, fiscal management, and per- 
sonnel administration. 


A Survey of Training Activities and 
Programs 


Training activities and programs 
may be broadly classified into: (1) 
on-the-job training; (2) orientation 
training and induction of new em- 
ployees; (3) formal classroom type 
courses. Of the first and second types, 








whose main characteristic is that they 
are conducted informally, no planned 
and continuous training takes place 
in the agencies generally. While a 
number of agencies have undertaken 
supervisory development courses in 
which supervisors are briefed on the 
techniques of job instruction, em- 
ployees still learn job skills largely 
through the trial-and-error method. 


Formal courses are the common 
type of training programs that are 
being conducted at the agencies. 
Courses of this type may be classified 
into: (1) attitudinal training, (2) 
clerical and office training, (3) public 
relations training, (4) management 
training, (5) technical and profes- 
sional training, and (6) supervisory 
training. 


Attitudinal Training. Group orien- 
tation for new employees and reorien- 
tation and attitude training for old 
employees have been reported in sev- 
eral agencies. The largest number of 
personnel trained are in the Philippine 
Air Force, the Bureau of Customs, the 
Government Service Insurance System 
and the National Power Corporation: 
The courses given vary widely in the 
scope of course content. The subjects 
almost always included in the course 
syllabi are: (1) functions and struc- 
ture of the agency; (2) conditions of 
employment or civil service rules and 
regulations; (3) office conduct and 
behavior; and (4) public relations. 


Clerical and Office Training. Among 
the courses given in this category 
are seminars for secretaries, routing 
of correspondence, filing and records- 
keeping, modern machine operation, 
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telephone etiquette, bookkeeping, re- 
cords management, and leave work. 
The most developed programs on re- 
cords management are those given in 
the Department of National Defense. 
A unique course in Tagalog corres- 
pondence was conducted in the De- 
partment of Labor. 


Public Relations. This type of 
course is usually offered to counter 
clerks and other employees whose 
daily tasks put them in direct con- 
tact with the public. It emphasizes 
a knowledge of the organization and 
functions of the agency, the import- 
ance of good employee relations, the 
need for understanding the dynamics 
of human behavior and practical 
training in achieving effective public 
relations through face-to-face con- 


tacts, telephone relations, publica- 
tions, and other media. 
Management Training. The best 


examples of this category of courses 
are those for training officers at the 
U.P. Institute of Public Administra- 
tion; on public finance, accounting, 
and budgeting at the Budget Com- 
mission; on auditing at the General 
Auditing Office; on personnel man- 
agement, administrative discipline 
and personnel counselling by the Bu- 
reau of Civil Service; and-on manage- 
ment analysis by the Management 
Service, Budget Commission. Partici- 
pants in these courses come from the 
different departments, bureaus and 
offices of the national and local gov- 
ernments. 


Technical and Professional Train- 
ing. Various courses belonging to this 
type of training are (1) training for 
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community development officers at 
the Presidential Assistant on Com- 
munity Development, (2) training for 
fieid workers at the ACCFA, (3) 
training for internal revenue officers 
at the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
(4) courses at the Bureau of Plant 
Industry on plant pathology, econo- 
mic entomology and plant quarantine, 
and on rodent control techniques, (5) 
training of public health personnel at 
the Department of Health, and (6) 
training on photogrammetry at the 
Bureau of Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. 


Supervisory Training. The most 
common course conducted by the 
agencies is supervisory development. 
Called by a variety of names like 
“basics of supervision,” “supervisory 
techniques,” ‘leadership training,” 
and “administrative organization and 
management,” the course aims at im- 
parting knowledge, understanding, 
and appreciation of the functions of 
management, the “principles” of ef- 
fective organization, planning and 
direction of work, work simplification 
techniques, setting performance stand- 
ards and controls, and handling work- 
ers effectively. In many instances, 
supervisory training courses are gen- 
eral introductory courses which give 
trainees a broad view of many sub- 
jects rather than an intensive treat- 
ment of particular aspects of the su- 
pervisor’s job. 


The Need for Sustained Programs 


The scope and number of training 
programs conducted so far are inade- 
quate to meet present needs. Many 
training programs are not sustained. 
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For example, while a _ considerable 
number of agencies have implemented 
supervisory training courses, hardly 
anyone has installed a continuous 
program of development for all of its 
supervisory force. There seems to be 
too much dependence upon the train- 
ing officer for the conduct of training ; 
supervisors need more briefing on 
their role of inducting new employees 
and of training their subordinates on 
the job. 


More training should be conducted 
in (1) the technical, scientific, and 
professional areas of public adminis- 
tration; and (2) the development of 
executive leadership. The peculiar 
setting of Philippine administration 
underlines the necessity for training 
in these fields. 


Technical, scientific, and profession- 
al training is a prerequisite to the co- 
ordination of all activities vital to so- 
cial and economic development of the 
country. Program planning and execu- 
tion are highly technical and require 
specialized know-how and expertise. 
Evidently there seems to be a narrow 
concept of training need. Undue 
stress is placed upon principles and 
activities such as “management and 
supervision,” “human relations,” “or- 
ganization and methods,” and “work 
simplification.” The above processes 
should be subordinated to the intrinsic 
goals of government, although it is not 
discounted that they have their pro- 
per place in making for an efficient 
administration. Training should be 
approached from the “functional” 
point of view, i.e., it should devote 
more attention to the socially mean- 
ingful purposes of government. 
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In the light of current reorganiza- 
tion movements and the lack of train- 
ed executives, an urgent training need 
lies in the area of executive develop- 
ment. Administrators need to develop 
a better understanding of how basic 
attitudes, traditions and practices in 
public administration may promote or 
retard the economic and social pro- 
gress of the nation. Training in execu- 
tive leadership would not only instill 
a professional sense of responsibility 
at the higher levels but also improve 
their diagnostic and problem-solving 
skills. 


Except for the five executive dev- 
elopment conferences held at the In- 
stitute of Public Administration in 
1953-1954, none of this kind has yet 
been conducted in the agencies. This 
lack of executive training is due part- 
ly to the fact that resource speakers 
having both competence and formal 
status are wanting in the agencies. 
The movement for implementing exec- 
utive training, however, has just start- 
ed with the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources. This de- 
partment plans to hold a development 
seminar for its bureau heads and 
managers of allied corporations on 
June 16-20, 1958. 


Training Programs 


The encouraging accomplishments 
of the government-wide in-service 
training program during its few years 
of existence foretell a promising fu- 
ture for training in the Philippines. 
Recalling the official attitude to in- 
service training when the program was 
first introduced, one can reasonably 
say that the support that has been 


earned from top management is no 
little success. An interesting trend 
of the program is the extension of 
training to the provinces and cities; 
and in a unique instance, it has even 
covered town officials as in the case 
of the province of Tarlac. Training 
consciousness is widespread through- 
out the government service and has 
brought along with it an awareness 
of the techniques of management im- 
provement. Training has resulted in 
creating in officials and employees 
healthy working attitudes and in 
equipping them with the skills and 
knowledge necessary for better per- 
formance. 


However, varied problems stand in 
the way of placing training on a firmer 
foundation and developing it into a 
really effective tool of management. 
Viewed from the needs of our under- 
developed agricultural society, such 
problems become all the more evident 
and serious. The problem-areas of 
training lie in the need for (1) 
strengthening the organizational ma- 
chinery for training, (2) development 
of indigenous materials in public ad- 
ministration, and (3) more systematic 
program of planning and implementa- 
tion. 


The Need for Stronger Organi- 
zation. As stated earlier, one of the 
greatest setbacks to the in-service 
training program is the lack of a re- 
gular machinery for training. Many 
agencies have not made budgetary 
provisions for items for training of- 
ficers and other training expenses. 
No sustained or continuing program 
of training can be expected unless 
sufficient resources are _ provided. 
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Training officers will not develop last- 
ing and professional interest in their 
jobs unless provisions are made for 
permanent positions and for funds 
for facilities, equipment, and supplies. 


At the highest level, training lacks 
effective direction and coordination. 
Because of the absence of a central 
information service and an effective 
reporting and recording system, train- 
ing materials and resources are not 
made accessible for use of training 
officers. More and closer working re- 
lationships among upper levels is de- 
sired to develop a long-range and ex- 
tensive plan of training activities. 


Another organizational problem lies 
in the lack of coordination of training 
with the other management func- 
tions. The present set-up makes dif- 
ficult the interchange of valuable 
data and experiences among those en- 
gaged in management staff work. 
The training function should be geared 
closely with personnel work, particu- 
larly placement, promotion and em- 
ployee rating. On a broader scale, per- 
sonnel administration should be in- 
tegrated with other staff areas res- 
ponsible for other management func- 
tions. 


The Need for Indigenous Materials. 
Kesearch in Philippine public admin- 
istration is not adequate to meet the 
increasing demand for indigenous 
materials. As a consequence, there is 
a heavy reliance on foreign sources. 
The quality of training programs will 
be greatly enhanced by basic studies 
in such fields as leadership, motiva- 
tion, and morale. 
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The Need for More Systematic 
Program Planning. At the present 
stage, few government agencies can 
claim to have systematic and careful 
planning and implementation of train- 
ing programs. The mechanics of 
training function — determination of 
training needs, selection of methods, 
and evaluation and follow-up, — need 
a great deal of improvement. In the 
determination of training needs, the 
“intuition” of the training officer is 
heavily relied upon. Supervisors are 
not generally utilized as sources of 
information. Conferences, commit- 
tees, and group meetings are not fre- 
quently used in the collection of train- 
ing data. The solution to the problem 
of needs determination is partially due 
to the fact that it is dependent upon 
the effectiveness of the other manage- 
ment functions. Records manage- 
ment organization analysis and others 
are not in themselves adequate to en- 
able the training officer to avail him- 
self of such methods as production and 
performance analysis and other statis- 
tical data. 


There has been a marked tendency 
in the formal group courses to depend 
very heavily upon the lecture meth- 
od of instruction. While some pro- 
grams are labelled seminars or con- 
ferences or workshops, the lecture, 
occasionally interspersed with discus- 
sions, is actually used. Instructional 
methods stand to improve consider- 
ably with a more frequent use of the 
conference, case study, and role-play- 
ing, and with the aid of audio-visual 
devices. 


One of the weakest spots in the 
administration of training programs 


‘oe 


we 








lies in the lack of an effective evalua- 
tion machinery. Usually training of- 
ficers gauge pregress at the end of 
the course by asking trainees to reply 
to a questionnaire on the quality of 
instruction, scope of subjects covered, 
time duration of the course, and use 
of audio-visual aids. Most courses 
include quizzes and written examina- 
tions, oral reports or project assign- 
ments. However, there is a conspi- 
cuous absence of a system of follow- 
through to check on the effects of 
training on work production or at the 
work situation. There is no systema- 
tic “feedback” to the proper autho- 
rities of information learned through 
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the training situation which can be 
useful for management improvement. 

Evaluation is limited by the lack 
of production and personnel survey 
statistics which hampers a compari- 
son of “before” and “after” data. 
Another difficulty stems from the 
fact that many government operations 
are not quantitatively measurable. 
Moreover, such factors as high mo- 
rale, improved attitudes, and better 
employee relations are not easily mea- 
surable. These considerations make 
the evaluation process difficult but not 
impossible.. Ways must be found to 
remedy the present weakness in this 
regard. 








The Bureau Of Civil Service 


and Employee Training 


By JESUS V. GARILAO 


Government Training Coordinator 
Bureau of Civil Service 





HE BUREAU OF eivil service 
became the focal point of the in- 
service training function with the or- 
ganization of the Personnel Services 
Unit (now a Division) in July, 1955. 
Among its functions are in-service 
training in personnel management, 
and supervision and leadership for 
civil service employees. This role was 
strengthened when, in July, 1956, the 
position of Government Training Co- 
ordinator was transferred from the 
Institute of Public Administration to 
the Bureau of Civil Service. 


Among the functions of the Train- 
ing Coordinator, who is also Chief of 
the Personnel Services Division, are 
the implementation of training poli- 
cies formulated by the Government 
Advisory Board for In-Service Train- 
ing; the coordination of training ac- 
tivities in the various agencies of the 
government; the determination of 
training needs and the promotion and 
development of adequate, comprehen- 
sive training programs to meet the 
continuing needs of the government; 
assistance to agency training officers; 
and the maintenance of a central of- 
fice for the development, collection 
and issuance of standard training ma- 
terials and audio-visual aids. 


A year ago there were in the gov- 
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ernment two departments and six 
other agencies with permanent train- 
ing staffs. Today, there are twenty- 
four bureaus, offices and government- 
owned corporations with permanent po- 
sitions for thirty-six training officers. 
Part-time training officers, who act as 
such in addition to their regular du- 
ties, are also designated and are active 
in many agencies and provinces like 
Cebu, Ilocos Sur, Negros Oriental and 
Tarlac. Training Advisory Committees 
have been organized in almost all the 
agencies having training staffs. They 
undertake functions similar to the 
Government Advisory Board for In- 
Service Training, but on the agency 
level. The Training Officer is a key 
figure in the Committee, and usually 
sits as secretary. member or consul- 
tant. 


An important boost was given the 
in-service training program with the 
inclusion in the standardized position 
classification scheme of the National 
Government of an occupational group 
for in-service training which includes 
the Training Officer (Level 1, P3,432- 
P4,188 per annum); Senior Training 
Officer (Level 2, P3,984-P4,860 per 
annum); Assistant Chief Training Of- 
ficer (Level 3, P4,860-P5,928 per an- 
num); Chief Training Officer (Level 
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annum); and 
Coordinator 
per annum). 


4, P5,376-P6,552 per 
Government rraining 
(Level 5, P7,326-P8,832 


Statistical Analysis of Training 
Programs 


According to a recent survey of 100 
agencies conducted by the Bureau of 
Civil Service,! 79 agencies sent a total 
of 152 trainees to the Training Offi- 
cers Course conducted by the Institute 
of Public Administration, University 
of the Philippines. The other 21 agen- 
cies did not send any participant. 


Of the agencies covered, 56 have 
conducted one or more courses, but in 
at least eight of these agencies the 
courses were established by personnel 
who did not receive the training of- 
fered by the IPA. Of the 152 who 
were trained as training officers, only 
22 are reported as having a continuing 
training program, in 20 agencies. Of 
these 22, 11 have permanent appoint- 
ments as training directors, assistant 
training directors, training specialists 
or training officers with salaries rang- 
ing from P3960 to P7200 per annum. 


Of the 44 agencies which have not 
established a single training program, 
only 12 did not send participants to 
the training officers’ course. 


In every instance, training officers 
and training staffs, whether appoint- 
ed or designated full-time or part-time, 
perform a preponderance of the operat- 
ing role of conducting formal group 


1 “Report on a Survey of Personnel Prac- 
tices in the National Government,” Bureau 
of Civil Service, Personnel Services Division, 
Manila, 1958. pp. 63-64, 


rather than the staff func- 
tions of advising and assisting first- 
line and second-line supervisors in 
carrying out their training responsi- 
bilities. 


courses 


Table I gives more complete figures 
on the data collected in the survey. 


Training Activities 


Present training programs of gov- 
ernment agencies may be classified 
into (a) orientation and induction of 
new employees, (b) on-the-job train- 
ing, and (c) formal group courses. 


A recent survey revealed that gen- 
erally there is no planned and syste- 
matic program for the orientation and 
induction of new employees nor for 
on-the-job training of employees. In 
most cases the orientation and induc- 
tion is conducted on an individual em- 
ployee basis and consists in three to 
five-minute talks welcoming the em- 
ployee and showing him to his work 
place. Similarly, employees still learn 
job skills through their own initiative 
except where a supervisor interested 
in sound orientation and development 
ef his subordinates provides such 
training. 


A healthy example of an orientation 
and development program, however, is 
found in the Office of the Adjutant 
General, Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines. New employees are welcomed by 
the Adjutant General himself and are 
conducted to the various services and 
introduced to their respective chiefs 
by the training officer. They are 
furnished a written statement of their 
duties and responsibilities and are re- 
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quired to post this statement at their 
work place for ready reference. Typ- 
ists and secretaries are given copies 
of manuals which furnish guides for 
their jobs and establish criteria and 
standards for work performance. 


Formal group courses which are 
presently conducted may be roughly 
classified under five categories: (a) 
orientation, reorientation and attitude 
training, (b) supervisory and manage- 
ment courses, (c) clerical and office 
training, (d) public relations, and (e) 
technical, scientific and professional 
courses. 


Group orientation for new employees 
and reorientation and attitude train- 
ing for old employees aim to stir and 
develop loyalty, pride and confidence 
in the agency and a friendly attitude 
toward superiors and_ fellow-em- 
ployees. Subjects include: (1) mission, 
functions, and organization of the 
agency, (2) conditions of employment 
or civil service rules and regulations, 
(3) office conduct and behavior, and 
(4) public relations. 


Most supervisory and management 
courses conducted at present are in- 
troductory, giving trainees a broad, 
superficial view of many subjects 
rather than an intensive treatment of 
particular aspects of the supervisor’s 
job. Participants in these courses are 
either first-line supervisors, section 
chiefs, division chiefs, or their under- 
studies. The courses aim to provide 
knowledge, understanding and appre- 
ciation of the functions of manage- 
ment, the “ principles” of effective or- 
ganization planning and_ direction, 
work simplification techniques, how 
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to set up performance standards and 
controls and to handle workers effect- 
ively, and public relations. 


Among the courses given under the 
category of clerical and office training 
are seminars for secretaries, routing of 
correspondence, filing and records- 
keeping, modern office machine ope- 
ration, telephone etiquette, bookkeep- 
ing, records management, and leave 
processing. 


Five agencies, the Budget Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Civil Service, the 
Bureau of Posts, the National Rice and 
Corn Corporation, and the Bureau of 
Hospitals, have conducted courses on 
public relations for counter clerks and 
for employees whose daily tasks put 
them in direct contact with the pub- 
lic. These courses emphasize the need 
for good public relations in the trans- 
action of government business. 


Technical, scientific and _ profes- 
sional training are best exemplified 
by courses given for training officers 
by the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration; instruction in public finance, 
accounting, budgeting and manage- 
ment improvement offered by the 
Budget Commission; in auditing, by 
the General Auditing Office; and in 
personnel management, administrative 
discipline and personnel counseling by 
the Bureau of Civil Service. Profes- 
sional training is also given to doc- 
tors and nurses in hospitals, to armed 
forces personnel, etc. 


Mention should also be made of 
training offered under the National 
Economic Council — International 
Cooperation Administration, and Co- 
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lombo plan training programs, and 
Philippine government scholarships. 


The NEC-ICA program provides train- 
ing opportunities for observation and 
academic training in the United States 
along the lines of the employees’ of- 
ficial duties. Several agencies, like 
the Philippine National Bank and the 
3ureau of Lands, provide scholarship 
funds which consist of free tuition and 
other fees for the technical training 
of promising young employees. Often 
employees who are awarded foreign 
scholarships on their own initiative 
are allowed to receive their salaries 
while on study leave, provided the 
courses they pursue are in line with 
the official duties they perform. 


Methods of Instruction 


Most formal group courses rely on 
the 
struction. Programs labelled seminars 
or conferences or feature workshops 


lecture-discussion method of in- 


are usually misnomers, since resource 
and conference leaders tend 
like lecturers or discussion 
leaders. This may be because the lec- 
ture method is considered the most 
expedient way of covering a great deal 
of information or subject-matter for 
a relatively large group in a short 
period of time. Visual-aids, field trips 
and inspection tours are also used to 
give maximum understanding to the 
employee-trainees. Certificates are 
presented at the formal closing exer- 
cises, attended by key officials, in- 
cluding the agency head. Sometimes 
medals are awarded to outstanding 
participants and, in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, pay increases are 
granted the participants who obtain 


persons 
to act 
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the ten highest ratings in the written 


examinations. 
Problems and Recommendations 


Employee training as an effective 
tool of management has made an aus- 
picious start. Many things still need 
to be done to improve it, however. 

Foremost among these is the need 


more definite legal 
A law or executive order is 


for a basis for 
training. 
needed to authorize 
training officers. It would be similar 
to Executive Order No. 144, December 
19, 1955, which authorizes the designa- 


designation of 


tion of personnel officers in agencies 
of the national government and defines 
the dutics of such officers. 
law or order would help pave the way 
for the speedy government-wide adop- 


Such a 


tion of in-service training, since top 
management tends to be legalistic and 
the 
absence of legal authority for train- 


would not take the initiative in 
ing. 


Attention needs to be focused and 
maintained on the training needs of 
the government service. Permanent 
positions for training officers should 
be provided in each agency. Appro- 
priations for facilities, equipment, sup- 
plies and other expenses of training 
staffs should be adequate to insure 
the effectiveness of programs. Hand 
in hand with the creation of 
permanent positions for training of- 
ficers in each agency, a civil service 
examination for the various levels of 
the training group should be given in 
the immediate future so that the 
training group would be assured of 


more 


fully competent and qualified person- 
nel to plan and direct programs and 
give dynamic leadership. A re-exam- 
ination and reappraisal of the Wage 
and Classification Office 
for in-service training 
staff is urgently needed to give it the 
necessary prestige in the government 
and to attract competent personnel to 
seek in-service training staff positions. 


Position 
classification 


An observation usually made by 
employees of all levels who have un- 
dergone training is that training at 
the next higher level is needed. For 
example, clerks say that their section 
chiefs should undergo training; section 
chiefs say that division chiefs should 
get the training they have received; 
and division chiefs comment that agen- 
cy heads would benefit from similar 
instruction. This indicates that top 
management has to be won over to 
progressive public personnel manage- 
ment. More active top management 
support for training is a must and 
could be achieved through their un- 
derstanding of its importance as a tool 
of management. 


The training programs in the agen- 
cies should be improved. For example, 
in several agencies having training 
programs, there is no adequate evalua- 
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tion machinery to gauge program ef- 
fectiveness. A system for checking 
on the effects of training on produc- 
tion or in the work situation is sorely 
needed. 


Again, much could be done to im- 
prove the quality of instruction and 
of agency training programs. Con- 
tinuing researcn is necessary, and 
standards and criteria should be es- 
tablished to measure professional com- 
petence among training officers and 
stafts. 


On-the-job-training should be stu- 
died and emphasized, with training of- 
ficers giving more staff assistance to 
the responsible line officials. 


Coordination of the training func- 
tion with the over-all personnel needs 
of an agency requires that the train- 
ing officer and his staff work within 
the organizational framework of the 
personnel office. 


Finally, the Bureau of Civil Service 
needs more training personnel to carry 
out research, coordinate training acti- 
vities, review and approve courses and 
programs developed by the line agen- 
cies, establish criteria and standards, 
and inspect, evaluate and report on 
training activities. 








Successes and Failures in Local 


Government Training 


By EDWIN O. STENE 


Visiting Professor 
Institute of Public Administration 





E 20M ITS INCEPTION the Institute 
of Public Administration consider- 
ed that it had an obligation to assist 
the development of in-service training 
for local levels of government, as well 
as for national agencies. Accordingly, 
when the program for training of- 
ficers was established, local govern- 
ments were invited to send trainees. 


Between November 14, 1955 and 
October 5, 1957 fifty-two employees 
and officials from 24 provinces and 
10 cities outside the Manila metropo- 
litan area were enrolled in the train- 
ing officers course. The distribution 
of these enrollees, according to posi- 
tions held at the time of enrollment, 
is shown by Table I. 


Table I 


Enrollments in Training Officers Course 





Place of Employment 








i 
Provincial Govern- | 
ments | 
' 
‘ 


Grp. III'| Grp. IV | Grp. V | Grp. VI |Grp. VII/Grp. VIII| Total? 


i { 
| | | 
q 


5 











Office of Governor 1 9 3 1 | 3 5 22 
Provincial Board 1 i! 2 
Other | 1 2 e 1 1 12 
City Governments} | | 

Office of the Mayor | 6 | 3 9 
City Council | 1 1 
Other | 1 3 1 a eee 6 

| 2 18 14 4 6 8 52 





1 Dates of Courses: Group III, Nov. 14-Dec. 22, 1955; Group IV, March 12-Apri] 21, 
1956; Group V, May 21-June 29, 1956; Group VI, Sept. 3-Oct. 26, 1956; Group VII, Jan. 
7-Feb. 28, 1957; and Group VIII, Aug. 12-Oct. 5, 1957. 

2 Five provinces and three cities sent two training officers, and one province sent 


three. 


3 The table does not include the cities in the Manila Metropolitan area (Manila, Que- 


zon and Pasay). 


Early in 1957, the Institute staff 
launched an “evaluation” of the pro- 
gress of in-service training among 
agencies that had participated in the 
training officers’ courses. In August 
Institute staff members visited eleven 
provincial capitals and four city gov- 
ernments. Reports from past enrol- 


2 
o 
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lees in the training officers course, 
were compiled. 


Negative Findings 


Of the 24 provinces represented at 
Institute courses, fifteen reported no 
training activities. Of the ten city 
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governments represented, six report- 
ed no programs. Several graduates 
applied their training to other pur- 
poses, such as in replanning office 
organization or systematizing records. 
Some training officers who gave one 
or two courses later ceased this acti- 
vity. Table II shows the training ac- 


tivities reported in provinces and 
cities. 

Table II 
Training Activities of Provinces and 


Cities Reported by 


Training Officers 
Course’ Graduates* 





Agency Number of Training Courses 
eens — __ Reported _ es 

| None .....2. 3 or more 
Provinces 15° 6° 2 i 
Cities 6" 3> 1 





*Groups I to VIII but excluding cities 
of Manila Metropolitan Area 

“Two provinces and one city had two 
trainees each at IPA courses. 

‘One province in this group sent three 
trainees to IPA courses, and two provinces 
and two cities sent two trainees each. 

‘The province had two trainees at IPA 
courses 


this 
continue 


What were the reasons for 
failure to inaugurate or 
training programs? 


The reasons given by former train- 
ees for having no programs were 
simple. “My job needs all my time,” 
explained an assistant provincial trea- 
surer who had completed the six- 
weeks training officer’s course in 
April 1956. A secretary to a city 
mayor explained that “My work 
leaves no time for other matters”, 
and added that as “confidential assist- 
ant” to the mayor he could not del- 
egate his responsibilities. A chief 
clerk in a _governor’s office, ten 
months after completing the training 
officer’s course, explained that he 


had not taken the matter before the 
governor and provincial board “for 
lack of time.” 


While the burden of the regular 
work was the principal reason given 
by “training officers” for their in- 
activity, a few others were offered. 
The mayor’s secretary, for example, 
asserted there was a “lack of space” 
and the city government was under- 
manned. “We cannot conduct classes 
during office hours,” he said, “with- 
out paralyzing the work of the gov- 
ernment.” A provincial chief clerk 
reported that he had given one course 
in public relations and started an ex- 
ecutive development course, but gave 
up the latter after one week because 
he did not get “assistance expected 
irom the Institute.” The Institute 
staff had no record or recollection of 
any request from the province. An- 
other provincial training officer sub- 
mitted plans to the governor but re- 
ceived no support. He stated that 
the governor was not interested. In 
some instances the training officer 
resigned, transferred to a national of- 
fice, or took a temporary assignment 
outside his community. 


Executive superiors and fellow em- 
ployees also contributed information 
about reasons for the lack of train- 
ing activity. Two provincial gover- 
n0rs and a provincial assessor showed 
a lack of interest and a lack of infor- 
mation. One governor reported that 
he did not see any changes in his em- 
ployees after the initial course in 
supervision had been given. How- 
ever, in one province where the train- 
ing officer pleaded lack of time, his 
superior, the provincial secretary, ex- 
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pressed his willingness to give him 
two or three half-days a week for in- 
service training work. In another 
province, where training courses had 
the provincial 
complete ignor- 


been discontinued, 
treasurer professed 
ance of any attempts to start train- 
ing activity. One employee indicated 
that the training officer “gets ner- 
vous and misses the points.” The pro- 
vincial secretary in the same commu- 
nity placed the blame on “lack of 
support of the department heads.” 


The Institute itself was occasionally 
an object of criticism. Some of the 
training officers, for example, said 
they needed more training materials. 
One governor supported his training 
officer’s complaint about lack of sup- 
port, saying, “All you did was to train 
him. He was left alone afterwards. 
He expected you to send lecturers and 
instructions, but was completely ig- 
nored.” Another governor, when 
asked what the Institute might do, 
replied: 


“You lack contact. it seems to 
me, with your training officers and 
the responsible persons who can 
help you much in the realization 
of in-service training in the pro- 
vinces. Then you are doing only 
sporadic salesmanship. I should 
like to emphasize, too, that the In- 
stitute should not only confine it- 
self to basic training but should 
check up on the progress of its 
training officers in the field. Fur- 
nishing them with information and 
new training materials, for exam- 
ple, will help greatly.” 


A few incidental findings appeared 


significant. There seemed to be no 
correlation between early appropria- 
tion of money for training purposes 
and later the continuation of the pro- 
gram. Space and supplies were ob- 
tained in a variety of ways and from 
many sources. Several officials stated 
that the training 
should be put on a full-time basis. 
One training officer proposed that 
the position should be made a national 
office, but there was no 
that local executives and departmental 
officials supported this idea. 


officer positions 


evidence 


Positive Findings 


Despite the many cases of inaction 
or apparent failure, in one communi- 
ty several training courses had been 
organized and in a few others one or 
two courses had been offered by the 
training officers. At the time of the 
survey, two programs were especial- 
ly active — one in city “Alpha”, and 
the other in province “Beta’’.' In the 
first year after his training officer’s 
course, Jose Munoz had held seven 
in-service training classes for about 
300 city officials and 
Juan Rigos had conducted two super- 
visory classes in the first six months 
and was making preparations for a 
third. In addition Jose Mufoz had 
given special lectures to policemen 
and firemen, and Juan had rearranged 
the location of desks and working 
tables in some of the offices to clarify 
lines of responsibilty and simplify 
the flow of work. 


employees. 





1All names of people and places have 
been disguised. 


ve 
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Aipha City 


Jose Mufhoz was administrative of- 
ficer of Alpha City when he was 
“drafted” to attend the training of- 
ficer’s course at the Institute. He 
was liaison officer between the Ma- 
yor and other officials, and he also 
represented the Mayor in many deal- 
ings with citizens. He had held the 
position for eight years, and was the 
only member of the Mayor’s staff 
who survived a recent shift in party 
control. He was a part time teacher 
at a local college, held an office in 
the Knights of Columbus, and was a 
well respected citizen. Yet he did not 
belong to the aristocratic class that 
jived in the North Park area. He had 
been selected for the training post, 
according to the Mayor, because he 
was a college graduate and had teach- 
ing experience. 


As a student in the Training Of- 
ficers’ course at the Institute, Jose 
was quiet to the point of seeming 
shyness. But on written examina- 
tions he was among the best in the 
class and his project manual was 
voted as considerably better than 
average. 


After his return to Alpha City 
Jose met with the governor and city 
council to explain his plans and an- 
swer questions. The governing body 
approved his proposal, appropriating 
P1,500 for in-service training and ap- 
pointed an official advisory commit- 
tee on training. 


About a month after he returned 
Jose started his first in-service train- 
ing class in Alpha City — a class in 


Ww 
Ww 
~~ 


supervision for assistant chiefs in 
city departments. Twenty supervi- 
sors enrolled for two hours daily for 
four weeks. 


The course was largely patterned 
after the training officer’s course 
that Jose had attended. About a 
third of the course was devoted to 
methods of training, and the balance 
to organization, supervision, public 
relations, work simplification and re- 
lated subjects. City officials served 
as lecturers, partly to acquaint them 
with the program. From members 
of the first course Jose chose assist- 
ants to lecture to future classes. The 
course was repeated for a new group 
after a two-week interval. 


Records management was the topic 
of the third course, followed by two 
shorter courses for clerical employees. 
The latter covered such topics as 
public and human relations, civil ser- 
vice regulations and work simplifica- 
tion. This course was repeated on 
two later occasions, the last having 
started on the day that the Institute 
staff visited Alpha City. 


An incident involving the mayor 
led to the organization of a series of 
three-day sessions on courtesy. The 
mayor had made a telephone call and 
was irritated by the discourtesy of 
the person who answered. The ma- 
yor summoned Jose and ordered him 
to “‘teach these employees some cour- 
tesy.” The next day a training pro- 
gram on courtesy was. prepared, 
and within two weeks 185 employees 
had attended the sessions. 


Jose relied upon lectures, con- 
ference methods and role playing as 
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teaching techniques. To the super- 
visory trainees he distributed ma- 
terials that he had obtained from the 
Institute. He did not require written 
reports, but he gave a test each week 
“to get them to pay attention” and 
“to impress upon them the serious- 
ness of the training’’. 


During the first fourteen months 
after he completed the training of- 
ficers’ course, Jose had classes in ses- 
sion more than half of the time. Ex- 
clusive of the sessions on courtesy, 
196 supervisors and employees had 
been enrolled. Enrollees in each of 
the city classes were selected by the 
department heads on invitation from 
the mayor. It was planned to cover 
all of the city employees. In addi- 
tion, on request of its mayor, some 
employees of a neighboring municipal- 
ity would be permitted to enroll in 
future classes. 


The mayor, councilmen and other 
officials of Alpha City seemed to be 
thoroughly sold on the value of in- 
service training, and they expressed 
complete satisfaction with Jose Mu- 
floz as a training officer. The mayor 
reported that employees were enthu- 
siastic about the program, that their 
attitudes had changed, and that they 
“know how to answer telephone calls.” 


Two department heads who were 
interviewed agreed that the program 
“has produced results.” Both were 
members of the advisory committee 
and both had served as lecturers. 
The provincial treasurer attributed 
improved tax collections partly to the 
training, which, he said, resulted in 
“better public relations, courtesy, ef- 
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ficiency and discipline.” Another of- 
ticial who had participated as a lec- 
turer and observed the training pro- 
gram closely added that “Modesty 
aside, I have improved. It strength- 
ened my relations inside and outside.” 


Employees expressed pleasure with 
the program and a high regard for 
the training officer. “He can make 
us understand the lessons and he can 
discipline the students,” said a police 
officer who had taken the program. 
“Among the policemen,” he added, 
“everybody wants to take up in-ser- 
vice training.” 


Jose Mumfoz did not restrict his 
tvaining activities to the planning and 
conduct of courses. He visited the 
different offices frequently, to talk 
with the chiefs and the employees, 
to gather insights into training needs, 
to observe effects of the program and 
to promote the idea of in-service 
training. He attended one of the 
policemen’s weekly meetings to talk 
to them about training, and as a re- 
sult was invited to give lectures to 
the group at later meetings. 


Some of the employees suggested 
to Jose that their chiefs should also 
take a training program. The mayor 
favored this idea, and sounded out 
some of the department heads, but 
found they were reluctant. Their ex- 
cuse was that they would not have 
time. Jose himself did not favor the 
mayor’s idea, since he did not con- 
sider himself prepared to handle an 
executive development course. 


With regard to Institute services, 
Jose Munoz expressed a desire for 
training materials and “periodic sug- 
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gestions on training development.” 
He would like to have the Institute 
“send representatives as consultants 
once in a while.” He also wanted a 
refresher course to learn about new 
training techniques and “to evaluate 
one’s failures in some aspects of train- 
ing.’ Department heads also. ex- 
pressed a need for “guidance from 
the Institute” in the form of train- 
ing materials and consultation ser- 
vices. 


Beta Province 


Juan Rigos was a civil engineer 
and overseer of maintenance in the 
highway office, which was under the 
supervision of Ricardo Tangco, dis- 
trict engineer of the public works 
department. Rigos was also presi- 
dent of the provincial chapter of the 
Philippine Government Employees As- 
sociation. In the latter capacity he 
was an energetic defender of the em- 
ployees and was said at times to have 
relied on his physical strength, and 
threats of using it, in his dealings 
with officials. The following state- 
ment by Tangco seemed to reflect the 
consensus of opinion among provin- 
cial officials and supervisory person- 
nel: 


“Juan used to be my worst head- 
ache. He was spoiled. He did not 
follow orders. As an overseer he did 
nothing. He would not accept as- 
signments. Frequently, we received 
complaints about roads and bridges 
‘that were supposed to be repaired 
but were not. Almost always, I 
would find out that Juan had been 
assigned to work on this particular 
project. Not cnly that, he ordered 


other employees not to obey their 
superiors. But the lower employees 
liked him. He was very influential 
because he fought for them, whe- 
ther good or bad.” 


Juan was a friend and political 
supporter of the governor; and he 
seemed to be personally popular 
among officials and employees, al- 
though he was generally known to 
be non-cooperative and “lazy”. Prov- 
incial officials and employees said 
that when he was selected for the 
training officers’ course nobody ex- 
pected he would really train em- 
ployees. 


Juan says that he was selected by 
the Governor with the approval of. the 
district engineer. Tangco, on the 
other hand, reported that “Juan was 
selected because he was the most dis- 
pensable man in my agency, and be- 
sides he was a trouble maker.” Juan 
was sent, according to his superior 
and others, for purposes of personal 
improvement more than anything 
else. 


Though he seemed to share the 
cpinion that he would not engage in 
training activities, Juan was suffi- 
ciently interested to inquire at the 
public library about books on the sub- 
ject, and was “glad to find several 
concerning public administration.” 


At the training officers’ course 
Juan was not regarded as a strong 
student. His grades on examinations 
were low — the lowest in the class in 
two of the three examinations. In 
class he was inclined to argue, trying, 
it seemed, to discover flaws in the 
lecturer’s statements and to cite ex- 
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ceptions to the general “principles” 


presented. His project manual, how- 


ever, reflected unusual originality. 


Ile returned to his province and, 
with the check list provided by the 
Institute, made a survey of “specific 
weaknesses.” He found that “loafing 
or loitering and absenteeism” 
the most prevalent complaints. He 
made a survey of available space and 
equipment, and promptly declared his 
intention of proceeding with training 
immediately. 


were 


Juan did not seek an appropriation 
from the provincial board. Instead, 
he obtained a room in the public 
library, borrowed a blackboard from 
the bureau of public schools, and ob- 
tained chairs and tables from the high- 
way office. District Engineer Tangco 
and the provincial treasurer approved 
an expenditure of P83.00 for charts, 
office supplies and chairs. 


The Governor appointed a training 
advisory committee, composed of of- 
fice heads. But the committee did 
not meet as a body. Juan said, “I 
don’t think it is effective.’ He 
worked, instead, through the Gover- 
nor’s office and by direct visits with 
the provincial officials. He himself 
decided upon the courses to give and 
served as the lecturer. 


Barely a month after his return 
from the training officers’ course, 
Juan started his own course — for 
supervisors. “It was rather easy,” 
he said. “I let the Governor write 
a memo to all office chiefs to send 
their trainees.” As to the character 
of the first program, he explained, 
“it was natural that the supervisory 


program should be implemented first, 
because supervisors didn’t know their 
duties and didn’t give assignments to 
employees, who just loafed around.” 
In six months he had completed two 
courses on supervision, with a total 
enrollment of 49, and was preparing 
an executive development course for 
chiefs of provincial offices. 


The courses on supervision 
prepared with the assistance of an In- 
stitute staff member and designed to 
continue through 25 three-hour-ses- 
sions. Subject matter included sup- 
ervisory duties and _ responsibilities, 
human relations and public relations, 
as well as organization and work im- 
provement methods. The class was 
conducted by the lecture-discussion 
method, with Juan Rigos as the lec- 
turer except when Institute staff 
members and other training officers 
visited the province. A final exam- 
ination was given, and the names of 
the top students were announced at 
the graduation exercises. 


were 


Juan did not conduct a formal 
evaluation, but after the training he 
observed that absenteeism and tardi- 
ness had declined, that agencies had 
improved their floor plans, and that 
attitudes toward the _ public had 
changed. Even such practices as petty 
thievery and the use of government- 
owned vehicles for private purpose 
had declined, he said. 


Juan Rigos did not limit his train- 
ing activities to the planning and 
teaching of courses. Upon his return 
from the Institute course, he pro- 
ceeded to reorganize working arrange- 
ments in the highway office. He re- 
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arranged the floor plan, made and 
hung up shingles’ to indicate offices 
and sections for the convenience of 
the public; arranged employees’ tables 
behind their immediate supervisors 
and in accordance with.the work flow. 
According to one supervisor, “Every 
time Rigos sees something not in con- 
formity with good organization prin- 
ciples, he criticizes and implements a 
change.’ Supervisors agreed that af- 
ter the changes they were in a better 
position to keep track of their sub- 
ordinates. tigos also arranged for 
designated employees to be responsible 
for records, restricting the access to 
files of other employees. 


Provincial officials expressed sa- 
tisfaction with the training program, 
end gave Juan Rigos their support. 
District Engineer Tangco stated that 
he was recommending Juan for pro- 
motion as overseer and training of- 
ficer with an advance in pay. Tangco 
disclosed some surprise at Juan’s suc- 
cess as a training officer. “Before he 
came back from the Institute I 
doubted even his command of En- 
glish” said the Engineer. ‘He never 
delivered a speech in English before. 
Now he can do that.” 


Yet Tangco’s comments were some- 
what ambivalent. When first asked 
if the training had any appreciable 
effects on the trainees, he replied that 
“7 don’t have much contact with the 
trainees and have no occasion to ob- 
serve their work, even those who be- 
long to my office.” Later, however, 
ke added that ‘now office hours are 
better observed and rooms are clean- 


er.” He approved the changes in 


admitted that the 
“has made me 
aware of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of a public office.” 


floor layout, and 


new program more 


Tangco also reported that the 
trainees liked the program. _Inter- 
views with trainees and other super- 
visors supported this report in vir- 
tually every instance. One trainee 
said of Juan’s capacity as a training 
officer, “he is excellent. He has 
a good hold over his audience. His 
English is faulty, but he manages to 
impart what he wants to say.” This 
trainee added that the good employees 
like him, but the loafers, who used 
tu like him because he was their king, 
are afraid of him. They can’t do 
any more what they please.” An- 
other trainee reported that while the 
Lest employees liked Juan, a few dis- 
liked him because they resented the 
changes. 


Only one co-worker, a foreman in 
the district engineer’s office, expressed 
some doubt about the value of the 
training program. He rated Juan Ri- 
gos as a “very good” training officer, 
but with respect to any effect on em- 
ployee attitudes or services, he des- 
cribed the situation as “status quo 
before and after.” On the other hand, 
evidence that the program aroused an 
interest in training was found in the 
fect that after completing Juan Ri- 
gos’ course one of the supervisors 
started his own training program “to 
improve the attitudes and quality of 
performance of the grassroots em- 
ployees.” 


The opinion was expressed that 
Juan’s own enthusiasm was an im- 
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portant factor in the change of at- 
titudes among his co-workers. “Now 
that the leader has made a turn- 
about,” said one officiai, “every fol- 
lower will do the same.” And Juan 
agreed that he had an entirely dif- 
ferent view of the public service —so 
much different that if he had antici- 
pated the change he probably would 
have turned down the training op- 
portunity. Before, he looked upon 
government as a source of employ- 
ment — a means of alleviating pov- 
erty by providing jobs. Afterwards, 
he saw the justification for govern- 
ment in the services that it provided, 
and the cost as a necessary burden 
on the people. Before, when he ob- 
served idleness among supervisors 
end their close associates, he res- 
ponded with the same kind of be- 
havior and encouraged his fellow 
workers to do likewise. Afterwards, 
he was quick to criticize any idleness, 
even to the extent of challenging his 
superior officials. 


But while his attitude toward public 
service had changed, his social sym- 
pathies and his methods were essen- 
tially the same as before. He re- 
mained a defender of the “grassroots 
employee” and he continued to exhib- 
it belligerent techniques. When an 
official objected to expenditures for 
training purposes, Juan called his at- 
tention to “large amounts wasted” for 
other purposes, and challenged him to 
justify such waste while refusing the 
“meager sums” for training. When 
he sought assistance from the Insti- 
tute he threatened to quit giving 
training courses unless help was pro- 
vided. At one time Engineer Tangco 
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removed from Juan’s control a jeep 
which had been assigned for trans- 
portation on inspections, on the ground 
that the jeep would not be needed 
for training work. Juan insisted that 
he still held the position of overseer, 
and threatened to resign as training 
cfficer. The matter was settled when 
Tangco agreed to provide Juan with 
another vehicle. 


After his second class for supervi- 
sors Juan decided that further pro- 
gress would be difficult unless the 
chiefs of departments were trained 
also. Trainees in his classes had pro- 
posed that their bosses receive train- 
ing. Juan went to the Governor, and 
again threatened that he would give 
no more training courses unless one 
was organized for the chiefs. The 
Governor agreed and issued a directive 
to all provincial chiefs of offices an- 
nouncing a course in executive dev- 
elopment. Juan also talked with the 
chiefs and they agreed to attend the 
course. Then he went to the Institute 
and asked for assistance. He realized 
that he was not prepared to give a 
course for his superiors, and request- 
ed that the Institute provide the 
teaching staff. ‘“You’ve got to help 
me,” was his approach. The assist- 
ance was forthcoming, Juan 
planned to invite “resource persons” 
from the Bureau of Civil Service and 
certain other national agencies. 


also 


In reflecting upon the training of- 
ficers’ course, Juan Rigos considered 
it very helpful to himself. He said 
that the course should be longer, that 
the subject matter of training should 
be studied in “finer detail,” and that 
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the study of local government should 
be added. He considered the lectures 
effective, but felt that more time 
should be devoted to discussions. He 
considered the “handouts” useful but 
inadequate. After his return he con- 
tinued to study the Institute public- 
ations for his own enlightenment and 
for the preparation of lectures. 
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Juan Rigos expressed the opinion 
that the Institute should help “stab- 
ilize the position of training officer,” 
and that it should produce more pam- 
phlets on the subject of training. He 
favored a refresher course “geared to 
a more detailed study of subject mat- 
ter, especially work simplification.” 








Comments on Dr. Stene’s Article 


By RAMON M. GARCIA 


Chief of In-Service Training 


Institute 


R. EDWIN O. STENE’S point of 
view on in-service training in pro- 
vincial and city governments is based 
on his analysis of the responses ts the 
survey questionnaires on the Training 
Officers Course conducted by the In- 
stitute of Public Administration. 


The staff of the Institute had been 
apprehensive about the results of the 
Training Officers Course since many 
of those who completed the course 
failed to conduct training programs 
in their own agencies. 


The results of the survey as par- 
tially shown by Dr. Stene have fo- 
cused the attention of the In-service 
Training staff of the Institute on the 
shortcomings of the program. The 
sureau of Civil Service is coordinat- 
ing with the Institute in following up 
the activities of the training officers 
in the field. When the Bureau of 
Civil Service conducted its Personnel 
Officers Course, they profited from 
our experience and devised a recruit- 
ment program for participants which 
avoided in effect the pitfalls that the 
recruitment for training officers have 
had. 


The basic training officers course 
described by Dr. Stene was offered 
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of Public Administration 


after the 
started. But before it was completed, 
requests for 


only once survey was 


another basic course 
have been received to replace trans- 
ferred, promoted, resigned or deceased 
training officers. The 
Training staff however believes that 
the present need is to strengthen the 
“training officers” 


In-service 


who now hold such 
positions or are actively performing 
training activities in addition to their 
regular duties and responsibilities by 
designations. Giving them additional 
training, support and guidance will 
enable the Institute to build a hard 
core of capable 
through whom training activities will 
receive due recognition and support. 


training officers 


At present there seems to be a 
misunderstanding among of- 
ficials as to the purpose and objec- 
tives of the training officers course. 
In one province, not included in the 
survey, three employees have 
sent to attend the Course. Not 
of them has planned or conducted a 
training program. It appears that in 
this, as well as other provinces, local 
cfficials believe that the program is 
intended for self development of the 
representatives they send to the In- 
stitute in spite of the communication 


local 


been 


one 
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sent to them which specified the ob- 
jectives of the course. It is possible 
that this failure may be due to the 
fact that the “demonstration of the 
value of in-service training” has not 
been as successful outside the Manila 
area as is generally believed. 


The complaint about lack of sup- 
port or contact is valid since the “fur- 
ther limiting of activity” after the 
termination of the contract with the 
University of Michigan reduced the 
staff and the appropriations of the 
In-service Training Division. Only 
one staff member is a full-time train- 
ing man, the other two staff mem- 
bers are involved in academic work. 
Consultations from individual train- 
ing officers are handled as they come, 
but unfortunately some training of- 
ficers expect that the training staff 
of the Institute should go to them. 
Limitations of time and _ resources 
prevent the staff from doing this. 


The human personality and a bet- 
ter understanding of the objectives 
of the Training Officers Course are 


the major determinants of the suc- 
cess of the Institute’s training pro- 
gram. Our attention was to be fo- 
cused consequently on the selection 
of those who should be allowed to 
attend the course. This calls for the 
establishment of meaningful criteria 
and standards to guide us in selecting 
those who will attend our future 
courses. These standards must be real- 
istic and easy to apply since it will 
not be possible for staff members to 
go into all nooks and corners of the 
Philippines to select personally those 
who will participate in the course. 
Obtaining the acceptance and support 
of the provincial and city executives 
for the Course is still necessary and 
will require further contacts with of- 
ficials of the local government. 


The staff of the In-service Training 
Division is grateful to Dr. Stene for his 
evaluation of one of the main activ- 
ities of the Institute. It has brought 
into focus certain problems which 
have to be solved if we are to im- 
prove further the training process. 
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Supervisory and Executive Development: 
Its Relevance To Government Corporations 


By FAUSTINO R. LOZADA 
Director 


Industrial Development Center 





ROGRAMMING FOR .efficien- 

cy in business starts with deli- 
berate planning for executive develop- 
ment. It is to the upper level of 
management that one looks for the 
success or failure of an enterprise; to 
the men responsible for planning, or- 
ganizing and directing its operations, 
for paving the way for the adoption of 
sound techniques and methods in all 
functional areas of an organization. 


Incompetent supervisors are a draw- 
back to good performance and may 
cause the failure of an enterprise. It 
is a good sign that many companies 
in the Philippines today have initiated 
supervisory development programs of 
their own. 

The initial problem in all such pro- 
grams lies in the selection and de- 
velopment of leaders in various func- 
tional levels. Evolution of an organiza- 
tion’s training program depends a 
great deal on the actual needs or re- 
quirements, work experience of super- 
visory personnel, and the work situa- 
tions existing in the company con- 
cerned. 


A general approach to the problem 
of supervisory development in Philip- 
pine industry has been made by 
the Industrial Development Center 
through its Basic and Advanced Ma- 
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nagement Courses and cther training 
programs. 


IDC’s current program to assist in 
the development and training of in- 
dustrial managers and supervisors in- 
cludes: 


1. Basic and Advanced Management 
Courses. 
2. Training of Industrial Trainers. 


3. Seminars, Orientation 
and Workshops. 


courses 


4. Industry-Visual Information Ser- 
vices. 


Selection of participants for the 
Basic and Advanced Management 
courses of the Center is based on the 
homogeneity ‘of the group’s supervi- 
sory level age, education and exper- 
ience. Coverage includes: production 
management; industrial and human 
relations; sales and marketing; ac- 
counting and financing; supervisory 
training; and special courses aimed at 
increasing productivity, such as labor 
productivity, cost accounting, work 
improvement and performance analy- 
sis. 

To increase the resource pool of 
persons qualified to conduct the basic 
and advanced management courses, 
the IDC has enlisted the services of 
two American management consult- 
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ants. These experts are assisting in 
the development and conduct. of a 
more intensive and advanced train- 
ing program for Philippine industry. 
The new courses cover in more detail 
the techniques of conference leader- 
ship, and provide background material 
necessary for teaching the basic ma- 
nagement courses. They are conduct- 
ed in an impact program of 4 to 6 
weeks duration. 


Courses have also been developed 
for participants who wish to set up 
and conduct training programs in 
their own companies. These include 
the presentation of conference lead- 
ership techniques for industrial train- 
ing such as the use and preparation 
of audio-visual materials, flip-charts, 
brochures, pamphlets, handouts, 
worksheets — and procedures for or- 
ganizing and programming training 
activities. 


Seminars, orientation and in-plant 
training, and workshop projects are 
also being conducted er planned in 
many fields of industry. 


The courses have been developed in 
response to the pressing needs of pri- 
vate industry in the Philippines. They 
are designed for practical application 
to assist enterprises along sound, pro- 
ductive and competitive lines A 
three-fold approach has been adopted 
in these courses, providing, (1) ac- 
ademic instruction (this is at the base 
of the effort to impart technical know- 
how); (2) practical instruction and 
training in modern business manage- 
ment. and supervision; and (3) in- 
plant training. 

For efficient performance, the sup- 
ervisor is expected to know the tech- 





nical aspects of his work and must be 
skillful in instructing, managing and 
handling people. From the standpoint 
of his personal development, he is con- 
fronted with three main challenges: 
1) the need to keep pace with the 
growing requirements of his job; 2 
responsibility for leadership in prod- 
uctivity ; and 3) his social responsibil- 
ities. 


The scope of supervision expands 
as industry grows. Technological de- 
velopments, new laws and regulations, 
new products, and the ever changing 
demands of the market — these are 
but a few of the factors which make 
his position more complex. And he 
has to meet all these with greater 
proficiency, better judgment, and more 
effective leadership. Productivity is 
strongly influenced by the human 
element and so the supervisor must 
discover, analyze and make full use of 
the worker’s potential for production. 


Relevance to Government 
Corporations. 


The discussion has so far been 
limited to the needs of private en- 
terprise. The principles advanced are 
based on the assumption that the 
company has, more or less, complete 
say on its investments program, pro- 
duction policies, selection of person- 
nel, organization, and other main as- 
pects of the business. 


A government corporation has more 
limited scope of action. It is concern- 
ed first with service to the public and 
only secondarily with profit. It is not 
supposed to compete with private 
capital. It may engage only in fields 
not exploited by private interests, 
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where this is considered necessary for 
the nation’s welfare. 


Nevertheless, a public corporation 
aims, like a private business, to attain 
a balance of its objectives and activi- 
ties. Its organization, direction, and 
other aspects of its operations, how- 
ever, are subject to established govern- 
mental policies which may not be ap- 
plicable to private enterprises. 


Management’s attachment to a gov- 
ernment corporation is “impersonal,” 
in the sense that the stockholders are 
“the people”. However, the manager 
and the executives around him, or a 
board, as the case may be, owe direct 
responsibility not to “the people” but 
to an appointing power. Consequent- 
ly, unlike a private company, the pub- 
lic corporation is subject to many “‘in- 
tangibles” which limit its field of ac- 
tion. It has to contend with many 
influences which appear restrictive 
from the point of view of good ma- 
nagement. The application of manage- 
ment principles and techniques, there- 
fore, has to be attuned to powerful 
influences. 


An important objective of executive 
training programs is the development 
of a reserve of competent executives 
with broad business experience. But 
the question is asked: ‘Where will 
management place these men, if, when 
a vacancy occurs, someone from out- 
side the organization is appointed?” 
The result is lowered morale, loss of 
initiative, enthusiasm and loyalty, and 
lowered productivity. 


The drawbacks cited constitute sig- 
nificant reasons why the managements 
of many publie corporations fall short 
of desired objectives. But, in fair- 


ness, these difficulties can hardly be 
avoided under our system of represen- 
tative democracy. 


Nevertheless, supervisory and ex- 
ecutive development is relevant to the 
needs of government corporations. 
There is no substitute for good man- 
agement, and while training men to 
be better executives and supervi- 
sors may have its limitations when 
applied to a government firm, never- 
theless, it may still be a constructive 
force for improved productivity. 


These same difficulties may help 
explain the large turnover of expe- 
rienced personnel in government ser- 
vice. Private industry has been draw- 
ing many competent men from gov- 
ernment into its own ranks. However, 
the men involved continue to serve the 
ends of national construction and pro- 
gress. The change opens to them new 
opportunities to utilize their expe- 
rience and training under more com- 
petitive circumstances. Indeed, as fre- 
quently happens, they may later be 
recalled for broader responsibilities 
and service in the government. 


How many former government men 
have gone into private business? How 
many firms now existing and operat- 
ing profitably have been inspired by 
the advice or assistance of men who 
have grown grey hairs rendering ser- 
vice to the public? Statistics are not 
available to answer these questions, 
but the number seems to be large. 
They provide additional justification 
for the institution of supervisory and 
executive development programs in 
government enterprises. All for the 
nation’s good — a social responsibility 
of representative government! 
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The Recent Danrex Conference on 


Executive Development 


By Jesus C. BERTE 


Chief Training Officer, DANR 





N JUNE 4, 1958, Secretary Juan de 

G. Rodriguez of the Department of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources 
formally planted a “seed” in Philip- 
pine public administration by signing 
a general memorandum calling for a 
five-day executive development con- 
ference of “Bureau Directors and 
Managers of the Government Corpo- 
rations within the Department to ef- 
fect close coordination and coopera- 
tion in the implementation of the 
over-all policies and programs of the 
Department.” 

Thereby he stressed the need for 
consolidating the gains made in in- 
service training in this Department 
during the past two years as well as 
the importance of periodically ap- 
praising executive performance. He 
has affirmed the major responsibility 
cf an executive to organize the will 
of his employees, which has been de- 
fined as “the means by which you 
provide in a group of men for har- 
mony of mood, harmony of attitude, 
or the desire of all to accomplish 
the same thing. This is what we call 
cooperation, or the right mental at- 
titude toward the project in hand.” 


Well rounded development of De- 
partment personnel requires the train- 
ing not only of rank and file em- 
ployees but also of top management. 
The absence of development at the 





top results in mismanagement of 
both human and material resources 
to the detriment of the public service. 
The Government has often lost its 
more enterprising people to private 
industry because of its failure to pro- 
vide an atmosphere where their po- 
tentialities can be fully realized. 
This atmosphere has been negated by 
aun authoritarian concept of adminis- 
tration. 


Without the sincere and active sup- 
pert of top management it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to attain 
the ultimate objective of all training 
—to increase efficiency through help- 
ing employees imcrease their know- 
ledge, acquire new skills, and gain 
greater proficiency in existing skills. 
Without it, employees at all levels can 
nol be given adequate opportunity to 
grow, thereby benefiting the entire 
organization. 


The conference which was held in 
Baguio from June 16-20, in effect, 
provided a “mirror” through which 
the DANR executives could look at 
themselves and see just how they 
have been doing as leaders in their 
respective organizations; how skill- 
ful they have been in planning and 
controlling, in measuring, assessing 
and evaluating results, and in fore- 
casting. It was designed to help 
them improve their capacity for 
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scund judgment in evaluating situa- 
tions objectively to arrive at rational 
decisions. It was also designed to 
broaden and deepen the conferees’ 
understanding of their responsibilities 
as executives of their respective 
agencies. In the course of this “no- 
vel” experience, these men grappled 
with problems which they themselves 
had chosen, with the assistance of a 
committee headed by Dr. Edwin O. 
Stene visiting professor at the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, Univ- 
ersity of the Philippines. 


At the start, mild skepticism was 
discernible among some of the seven- 
teen executives. The memorandum 
order had said “in no case may a di- 
rector or a general manager send a 
subordinate in his stead.” . Secretary 
Rodriguez did not spare himself. 
Only three people who were urgently 
needed elsewere on strictly official 
business were excused.* 





* The conferees present were: 

Director of Soils Mareos M. Alicante, 
Director of Forestry Felipe R. Amos, Di- 
rector of Lands Zoilo Castrillo, Director of 
Plant Industry Eugenio E. Cruz, Director 
of Mines Benjamin Gozon, Director of Fish- 
eries Heraclio R. Montalban, Director of 
Agricultural Extension Domingo B. Pagui- 
rigan and Director of Parks and Wildlife 
Office Vicente de la Cruz. 

General Manager Felix Imperial, Jr., of 
Abaca Corporation of the Philippines, Gen- 
eral Manager Jesus Suarez of Philippine 
Sugar Institute, Assistant General Manager 
Cenon Florcruz of Philippine Sugar Insti- 
tute, Commissioner Miguel T. Valera of 
Agricultural Tenancy Commission, Executive 
Assistant Cesar Pangalafgan of the Office 
of the Secretary, Chief of Agricultural In- 
formation Division, Fernando de los Reyes 
and General Manager Benjamin Salvosa of 
Philippine Coconut Administration. 

Also present as observers at the confer- 
ence were all training officers of the Dep- 
artment and ranking assistants of the dif- 
ferent bureaus and offices and wives of 
DANR officials, headed by Mrs. Paz R. 
Rodriguez and Mrs. Francisca R. Trinidad. 


The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were interesting, informative 
and lively, with free give and take 
by conference participants. This was 
made possible by the atmosphere of 
privacy, and the invigorating moun- 
tain climate. 

The daily discussions were sti- 
mulated by the participation of visit- 
ing technical people who served as dis- 
cussion leaders.* The enthusiasm of 
the conferees was demonstrated when 
they suggested that the conference 
be held annually. 


The executives stated they were 
glad to learn new concepts and un- 
learn obsolete ones. Some expressed 
joy at rediscovering old precepts 
which through the years they had 
constantly but applied, not knowing 
they formed part of the teachings of 
public administration. New names 
for old things like “chemistry of vio- 
lent reaction” and the common pro- 
blems of “third party intervention” 





* The following topics formed the agenda: 
1. Systematic evaluation and utilization 
of personnel; 
2. Developing effective supervision of 
employees and junior officials; 
3. Guidelines and techniques of delegat- 
ing authority; 
4. Dealing with problems of human re- 
lations; 
5. Effective conduct of staff and clien- 
tele conferences; 
6. Maintenance of operational controls 
and coordination; 
7. Planning and developing long-range 
programs; 
&. Maintaining continuity and develop- 
ment of administrative policy; 
9. Developing initiative among subordi- 
nates; and 
10. Relations with central staff and ser- 
vice agencies. 
Conference leaders and panel assistants in- 
cluded: Lt. Col. Abraham A. Asis, Mr. Jesus 
C. Berte, Mr. Alfonso B. Castro, Prof Primi- 
tivo de Leon, Dr. Hernani P. Esteban, Miss 
Ligaya Jorge, Mr. H. Donald McInnis, Dr. 
Fred W. Riggs, and Dr. Edwin O. Stene. 


—— 
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(meaning politics)., stimulated . con- 
siderable interest and discussion. 


It is hoped that the conference 
stimulated the conferees to reassess 
their ideas, old and new, as well as 
improve their effectiveness in manag- 
ing their offices. Of course, we should 
not expect overnight changes. Time 
is needed to adjust to a “new look” 
in administration. We must remem- 
ber that we are all the product of 
social and economic conditioning. 
While it is possible to ascertain more 
precisely the value of some other 
types of training, and _ statistically 
too, the intangible results of execu- 
tive development program cannot be 
measured with precision, but hopefully 
can be felt gradually over a long period 
of time. 


This experiment has blazed a new 
trail in Philippine public adrninistra- 
tion training ahd is well worth the 
difficulties inherent in every pioneer- 
ing effort. ‘After all, this was the 
first executive development confer- 
ence on a departmental level. (For 
the use of agencies wishing to enter 
this relatively untrodden field in 
public administration, the Depart- 
ment has preserved its experience in 
a documentary film and tape record- 
ing of the sessions). 

It has been proved that even “busy” 
executives can find time to get to- 
gether without paralyzing their res- 
pective organizations through decen- 
tralization, a philosophy of manage- 
ment with unrealized potentials. De- 
centralization too has been mutually 
beneficial to both delegator and de- 
legatee for allowing them to grow 
into higher positions of authority and 
responsibility. 
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It has disproved the skeptics’ .view 
on the noncontinuity of the learning 
process. The human mind is always 
capable of absorbing more knowledge 
and of developing greater powers of 
reasoning. The average person is 
said to develop less than four per 
cent of his intellectual potential. 
We only have to look around to find 
people who have not stopped growing 
intellectually, who have succeeded in 
doing today’s job a little better than 
yesterday’s until they gain mastery 
of their work. 

In retrospect, this conference would 
not have been possible, much less a 
success, were it not for the initiative 
of Secretary Juan de G. Rodriguez 
and the support, of the association of 
Department of Agriculture and Na- 
tural Resources Executives (DAN- 
REX). It takes a man of action to 
translate a dream into a reality. To 
him can be extended the gratitude of 
the “dreamers” of the Institute of 
Public Administration, the Manage- 
ment Service of the Budget Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Civil Service, and 
elsewhere in this government. To Di- 
rector Carlos P. Ramos of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration also 
goes our appreciation for his contin- 
ued encouragement. 

The DANR expects to have another 
“first” when it embarks on a pilot 
“Exchange Program” for administra- 
tive officers and personnel officers, 
involving a two week “familiarization 
course” which will include carefully 
planned topics to suit the particular 
needs of participants. This Depart- 
ment feels it is well on its way to 
a harmoniously coordinated organiza- 
tion which can serve the Filipino peo- 
ple more effectively. 








Some Thoughts on Executive Development 
in the Philippine Government 


By EGBERT S. WENGERT 


Consultant to I.P.A. 
University of Oregon 





HAT DOES AN executive in 

the Philippine government do? 
What kinds of decisions does he make? 
With whom does he take counsel? How 
does he make sure his point of view is 
understood — by his superiors, his 
subordinates, overhead management 
staff? How does he know what is go- 
ing on — above him, around him, below 
him, in the regions? How does he 
picture himself and his tasks? 


Questions like these and many 
others need systematic study when a 
training officer begins to think about 
executive development. For what an 
executive does may tell a good deal 
about the conditions of public adminis- 
tration he helps to create. From a 
careful study of his style of work we 
may gain some clues for understand- 
ing why his agency seems to succeed 
or fail in its mission. Primarily, of 
course, the training officer may 
build some likely hunches about train- 
ing needs and approaches from analy- 
sis of the work of executives. 


What follows is an experiment in 
describing the work of two executives 
— bureau directors — of long expe- 
rience in the work of government.' 
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They are not necessarily “typical” of 
executives at their level. Nor is the 
description of their working methods, 
ideas, attitudes “complete” as a bio- 
graphy might seek to be. From in- 
terviews, observation, study of suit- 
able documentary materials some im- 
pressions have been recorded. These 
have been presented to suggest how 
these executives view themselves. At 
the same time the descriptions seek 
to bring out how the world in which 
they work looks to them — what their 
various associates in the business of 
government appear to them to be like. 
Only a few insights into “reasons 
why” have been gleaned from the 
study of these two men. Despite these 
and no doubt other limitations, the 
findings seem worth recording as a 
base for thoughts on executive dev- 
elopment. 





1 Thanks are due to the two bureau direc- 
tors who contributed generously of their time 
to make this experiment possible. They must 
remain anonymous. Moreover, it should be 
noted that to protect their anonymity, I have 
introduced into the sketches purely hypothet- 
ical materials. [ believe these do not violate 
the spirit of truth in the sketches, but they 
represent a limitation a training officer 
would not be under if he were to make stu- 
dies of this sort on his own for use in his 
agency. 


we 


I 


Director AB presides over a bureau 
that is in a special sense his own 
creation. He began his long profes- 
sional career in the mid-1920s. He had 
spent more than ten years in under- 
graduate and graduate study in the 
United States. There, especially 
through his research experience, he 
had become one with a world-wide 
community of investigators and tech- 
nical workers in his field. He shared 
a common aim with his colleagues all 
over the world, namely, to apply the 
findings of his science to the business 
of the workaday world, to save men, 
as it were, from the consequences of 
their ignorance, to leave to future 
generations a richer heritage. To 
reach this end and to further his 
science he sought increasing respon- 
sibility and scope for his work. UlI- 
timately, to establish a bureau in the 
department where his work centered 
became his goal. A bureau would 
have suitable stature among compet- 
ing entities in the department. It 
would have relatively greater autono- 
my to devise and carry out its pro- 
grams of research and action. It 
could become a center for a vigorous 
attack on the ignorance he hoped to 
dispel. After a number of false starts, 
some 25 years after he had begun his 
career, his bill for the creation of the 
bureau received legislative and pres- 
idential approval. 


How has the bureau fared? How 
has the goal been reached? What 
are the chief obstacles the work faces? 
“The chief obstacles to my pro- 
grams?” The Director reflected brief- 
ly. “Personnel — and, I suppose, 
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money. If you have the money some 
of the problems of personnel are more 
easily solved. But some of them don’t 
really have anything to do with mo- 
ney. The whole outside environment 
of our government nowadays inter- 
feres with the administration of our 
programs. I have to accommodate my- 
self to the demands of our politicians. 
I might try to figure out how to take 
plenty and give very little. But look 
at their situation. They promise re- 
wards to their followers and those 
who help in their elections. In times 
of unemployment none of these fol- 
lowers can ‘forget the promises. And 
they will not let the Congressman for- 
get, either! So the Congressman asks 
me to accommodate this man or that 
as a laborer or in some other position. 
The interference comes from the fact 
that I have no real control over a man 
who owes his loyalty to a Congress- 
man. In the days of American govern- 
ment, I remember how a bureau di- 
rector alone could be held responsible 
for carrying out his program. But 
discipline breaks down now. The man 
who gets his first job through a Con- 
gressman will also try to get a promo- 
tion the same way. Most of these we 
have to accommodate aren’t even 
eligible.” 


Sometimes the Director bargains a 
bit. At an appropriations hearing, for 
instance, where an increase in his ap- 
propriation is under review, a key: 
member of Congress may ask whether 
there might be room for “one or two 
laborers” in the bureau. The Director 
knows how this bears on any in- 
creased appropriation provided. He 
knows that penalties may follow upon 
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his failure to respond to such informal 
Congressional guidance. To accommo- 
date the unemployed proteges of Con- 
gressmen, he plans, too, how his pro- 
grams may be adjusted to limit the 
effects of interference as much as pos- 
ble. But the effort, he believes, is 
never satistactory. 


Members of Congress rarely bother 
about the substance of the bureau’s 
program. At hearings some Congress- 
man may challenge the Director to de- 
fend the efficiency of his bureau. 
Sometimes he has to confront rather 
general and loosely framed comments 
from members of committees. Oc- 
casionally a member of Congress will 
present him a complaint from a con- 
stituent. Only rarely does the Direc- 
tor find a member of Congress con- 
cerned because the interests of the 
bureau and the politician conflict or 
coincide. Ordinarily the Director deals 
with such matters readily, answering 
the Congressman without deflecting 
the course of the bureau’s programs. 


“It is mainly my time that is taken 
up with politicians. In the last few 
years, I would guess I have been 
spending an hour a day running an 
employment agency,” the Director 
noted. The bureau has less than 500 
employees. Perhaps 50 of these are 
classified as “temporary” employees, 
usually seasonal laborers who work 
for relatively short periods of time. 
Most of the “employment agency” 
work of the Director centers on these 
50 jobs. 


The Director does not wait for re- 
commendations to come to him from 
‘members of Congress. He tries to use 
the fact that the bureau may have a 
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vacancy to explain something about 
his program to members of Congress 
as he invites them to refer qualified 
applicants to him from amongst their 
constituents. He tries at the same 
time to prepare the way for rejecting 
those who are not suitable for work in 
the bureau. But such efforts are often 
not enough. “When we turn down an 
applicant with strong recommenda- 
tions, I have to be prepared to defend 
myself. The Congressman holds me 
responsible. I have to do the inter- 
viewing of appiicants so that I will 
know how to answer. Sometimes my 
answer hasn’t much to do with the ap- 
plicant involved,” the Director con- 
cluded, ‘‘because I have to explain in- 
stead to a Congressman that he has 
already had his share of appoint- 
ments.” It is “standard operating pro- 
cedure” for the Director personally 
to inform a Congressman when his 
protege is appointed. 


Sometimes the Director appeals suc- 
cessfully to members of Congress for 
support rather than “interference” on 
the grounds that a program is urgent. 
The work of the bureau reflects the 
growing concern of the government 
for the social and economic well-be- 
ing of the nation. The more demand- 
ding the problems to be solved, the 
more political leaders appear to have 
a stake in the success of governmental 
programs. When Congress makes mo- 
ney available for new ventures affect- 
ing basic national needs, the Director 
can take considerable initiative to. mo- 
bilize needed new staff for the work. 
He uses the new jobs to build bridges 
wherever possible between the bureau 
and Congress — or between the bu- 
reau ‘and Malacanang or the Office 
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of the Secretary. But he retains more 
nearly control of the employment be- 
cause the success of the program is 
at stake. 


The Director takes some comfort 
from the fact that “running an em- 
ployment agency” may contribute to 
some of the goals of democratic gov- 
ernment. He recalls how the late Pres- 
ident, Magsaysay early in his adminis- 
tration invited all bureau directors te 
Malacafang. He urged them to make 
sure that every citizen who came to 
their offices got the considerate atten- 
tion that people ought to have. Some 
of these citizens would, the President 
noted, be seeking employment; others 
would wish to get the services of the 
government. In this same spirit, the 
Director now believes his time well 
spent when he talks with people who 
come to the bureau. 


How does a bureau director explain 
and gain support among laymen for a 
technical and _ scientific program? 
“My main concern,” the Director said, 
“is to make sure that no member of 
Congress has such misconceptions 
about the bureau’s work that he be- 
comes our enemy. Not many members 
of Congress are interested in the de- 
tails of what we try to do in our re- 
search and action programs. But | 
make sure to inform them fully about 
any activities we carry on in their 
districts or regions where they have 
some special interests. I can’t make 
them expert in technical subject- 
matter. But I can try to be on friend- 
ly terms with all of them.” 


The Director has sought to cultivate 
some key members of Congress to be- 
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come informal spokesmen for the bu- 
reau. “I have noted on many occa- 
sions,” he explained, “how the words 
of a single hostile member of Congress 
often carry disproportionate weight 
against a proposal. Even the friend- 
liest members hesitate to answer 
an attack. They rarely feel con- 
fident that they actually know enough 
about our work to meet a hostile chal- 
lenge. So I try to anticipate hostility 
by winning as large a number of 
friends as possible. I try not to dis- 
please a single member of Congress.” 


The budget process provides the 
Director with a most telling test of 
his “public relations.” The bureau is 
small and new. It faces no small com- 
petition for funds in the department. 
It has no well organized clientele to 
help make the case for funds. “On 
the other hand, however,” the. Direc- 
tor noted, “‘we make sure that people 
will know we exist by establishing our 
research centers all over the land. It 
might be better from a strictly scien- 
tific point of view to concentrate our 
work in a smaller number of places. 
But we would not be in as good a 
position to state our case to Congress. 
My aim in fact is to let Congress know 
«bout the course of our work as fully 
as possible. Then, in the budget hear- 
ings, we will get a friendly question 
to this effect: ‘what are your pro- 
biems?’ That gives me the chance to 
make the specific proposals that may 
have been overlooked in the earlier 
stages of the budget process — in the 
hearings in the Budget Commission.”’ 


The Director prepares carefully to 
answer the question of the friendly 
Congressman. He has the projects of 
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the bureau under detailed and con- 
tinuous review throughout the year 
and not only at the time of budget 
preparation. He tests them in the 
light of expressed or implied interests 
of members of Congress. When the 
Budget Commission rejects a project, 
he reviews it with special care to de- 
cide whether it may be an appropriate 
“problem” for special presentation to 
Congress. He has worked out some 
guidelines for his choice of such “pro- 
blems” — has the project the full sup- 
port of the Secretary? will it be view- 
ed with favor by Malacanfang? has he 
already introduced enough new pro- 
jects into the particular session of 
Congress? has the Budget Commis- 
sioner perhaps reduced the proposed 
budget for reasons not related to the 
merits of the project? This last ques- 
tion, the Director believes, is most 
critical. Often the position of the 
Budget Commissioner is dictated by 
“propaganda considerations.” That is, 
Malacafiang hopes to make Congress 
answerable for any appropriations in 
excess of the upper figure allowed by 
the state of the economy. 


To keep fully informed about the 
work of the bureau is the aim of the 
Director. “I need to know what is 
going on so that I can speak for the 
bureau as a whole. My budget officer 
helps me with the detailed figures, 
but I explain the work of the bureau 
to the Secretary and to the Budget 
Commissioner when the budget is un- 
der review. I do not believe in flood- 
ing a hearing with a lot of my men. 
If they are present they would na- 
turally want to speak. What they may 
say might not always be compatible 


with the whole program of the bureau. 
So I carry the burden of budget de- 
fense.” 


By training and experience the 
Director is technically equipped to 
understand and evaluate the work of 
the bureau’s divisions and sections. 
He keeps himself informed through 
continuous study of the technical lit- 
erature of his field. He tries to keep 
abreast of related work carried on in 
other bureaus and agencies of the 
government and in schools and re- 
search centers at home and abroad. 


The Director works with the staff 
of his bureau on specific studies and 
investigations. He is often a member 
of a research project team. In such 
efforts he gives substantial time, es- 
pecially to the research design, the 
testing of research procedures, and 
the evaluation of the findings of the 
studies. He makes joint research re- 
ports with members of his staff and 
often publishes joint papers with 
them. 


Correspondence on research and 
other technical operations carried on 
in the field and in various regional la- 
boratories comes to the Director for 
answer. He gathers information from 
the technical staff people involved in 
order to provide a basis for the reply 
to technical queries. The reply it- 
self is his own work. “I do not sign 
letters prepared for me by someone 
else.” 


All technical reports and publica- 
tions receive detailed review by the 
Director before their release. Project 
plans and research designs are uni- 
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formly proposed to the Director for 
his approval before a new venture 
is launched. To observe directly the 
procedures in use by the staff, the 
Director frequently inspects research 
operations. “I spend at least half of 
my time on the technical work of the 
bureau. I take a direct hand in vir- 
tually every project — as a research- 
er, aS a supervisor of research, or in 
connection with the correspondence 
and reports of cthers.” 


Weekly staff meetings and month- 
ly seminars enable members of the 
bureau to share their ideas. Field re- 
ports and instructions to the field 
force are supplemented by visits of 
Manila staff to the major research and 
operations sites. Only rarely are the 
field workers brought together in 
Manila. 


Underlying the work of the bureau 
is a commonly shared scientific theory 
about the most suitable approach to 
the problems the staff is seeking to 
solve. The Director has chosen the 
scientific staff of the bureau from 
amongst those who shared his com- 
mitment to the bureau’s method and 
approach. The younger staff have 
been trained to take part in the bu- 
reau’s working methods. In support 
of its distinctive approach to its work 
is the very division of labor by which 
the bureau established its part among 
other agencies of government in the 
attack on the problems it treats. 


Yet the Director fears for the fu- 
ture. He fears that the continuity of 
the bureau’s work will be broken. “I 
can see only one more generation of 
sound scientific administration after 





I retire. Any one ef my division heads 
will do a thoroughly competent job. 
But who will come after them? To 
begin with the wage and position clas- 
sification scheme degrades technical 
work. We are compelled by the WAP- 
CO to pay a laborer and a college train- 
ed technical man the same wage. But 
all salaries are too low even after the 
supposed reclassification. The morale 
of our people is poor. I keep an “open 
door” to let my men blow off steam 
but that isn’t solving anything. We 
hire a bright young man. We train 
him for a couple of years. We try to 
promote him. We give him a chance 
to study abroad in order to make his 
work attractive here. But we lose the 
best of these people. Sometimes I 
think we are just a training ground 
for private companies. What will hap- 
pen when the old generation is ready 
for retirement?” 


Lack of money, too, or perhaps lack 
of appreciation of the long run con- 
sequences of the neglect of the pro- 
blems the bureau should be tending 
to — this is what concerns the Direc- 
tor when he observes how slowly the 
bureau’s goals are achieved. The law 
that set up the bureau stated its pur- 
pose to be the practical application of 
the findings of science. But the bu- 
reau has never had funds to support 
a large-scale or nation-wide action 
program. Specific and piecemeal work, 
solving particular problems, this has 
been all that Congress has been will- 
ing to support. 


“Some of our goals have been 
brought closer to realization by co- 
operation with other agencies pursu- 
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ing related objectives,’ the Director 
said, ‘‘and I have never sought juris- 
diction to use all of the powers for 
action provided by the legislation set- 
ting up the bureau.” But cooperation, 
the Director has learned, may cost 
more than the bureau can pay. New 
working arrangements or new proce- 
dures, for example, required of the 
cooperating agencies in order to aid 
the bureau to achieve its goals can be 
made attractive to them only if the 
bureau has larger resources to dis- 
pense. 


Because of the wide sweep of its 
statutory powers the bureau has been 
regarded as a rival of other agencies 
with related functions. The Govern- 
ment Survey and Reorganization Com- 
mission, for example, raised a num- 
ber of questions challenging the bu- 
reau’s role. To counter such attacks 
the Director has had to rely on the 
goodwill of his supporters in Congress 
and in the department. Some aspects 
of the bureau’s public relations ef- 
forts, especially its publications, are 
subject to various departmental con- 
trols. Besides, the Director is far 
from persuaded that publications, 
press, radio—mass appeals—are spe- 
cially useful to gain support. Rather, 
direct services to selected groups of 
people will gain wider appreciation of 
the work of the bureau. For such ser- 
vices carry weight with members of 
Congress. 


While mass support might further 
the attainment of the bureau’s ends, 
the Director has sought instead to 
strengthen the professional and 
scientific ties of his staff with others 
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who share in their interests. He is 
specially proud of the fact that the 
bureau’s technical publications are ex- 
changed with similar technical agen- 
cies all over the world. An associa- 
tion of scientists in the field of the 
bureau’s work embraces virtually the 
whole of the bureau’s technical staff. 


With varying success the Director 
has sought legislative support to en- 
able the bureau to deal with particular 
evils. But particular evils always have 
their devotees. “We have not always 
heen able to persuade members of 
Congress to authorize us to regulate 
some specific matter that has in the 
past not been under any kind of con- 
trol. When we propose to regulate 
some group or some activity, most 
members of Congress are indifferent. 
It is on this fact that those who op- 
pose regulation can count. So our 
plans are in effect “vetoed’’ by indif- 
ference. But we try to arouse interest 
and in time we may achieve the need- 
ed regulation.” 


“Some of the least 
work I have to do grows out of the 
controls under which other agencies 
place us. I find it specially hard to 
deal with the Budget Commission on 
certain matters. For instance, an ap- 
propriation is supposed to be avail- 
able July 1. Maybe three or even six 
months may go by before we are in 
fact allowed to use it. Then the Bud- 
get Commission in effect reduces the 
appropriation to the proportion of it 
corresponding to the portion of the 
fiscal year remaining. Then, in the 
next year, the record of the bureau’s 
‘failure’ to use its appropriation ef- 
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fectively bars us from demanding the 
whole amount for our programs.” 
Sometimes, too, the Director be- 
lieves, the budget makers do not un- 
derstand that a scientific investiga- 
tion may have to be completed or aban- 
doned. When the bureau proposes a 
study costing P100,000 and the Budget 
Commission allows only P50,000, it may 
well be that half the amount buys 
less than half the results. It is not 
always possible to work out a smaller 
project to gain commensurate results. 


II 


“This bureau is an old one—its 
work goes back to the very start of 
American civilian government in the 
Philippines,” Director CD noted with 
considerable pride. “I have had many 
distinguished predecesscrs but most 
of them have had short terms in of- 
fice. Some of them retired after a 
few years. Some of them moved on 
to higher posts. I had 32 years in the 
bureau before I was named director, 
but I am still young enough to look 
ahead to a longer time in office than 
any of my predecessors. My leaving 
office may, however, be the result of 
some other factors that they didn’t 
have to worry about!” 


The bureau had just been put into 
the midst of a large-scale action pro- 
gram. Members of Congress, the Pres- 
ident, the Secretary were expecting the 
Director to make a go of it. On its 
success might hinge the electoral suc- 
cess of the Nacionalista Party in 1961. 
The price of failure might be heavy; 
the reward of success substantial. 


Like virtually every action program, 
this one distributes some benefits un- 
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equally. Nor are all citizens whose 
cooperation the program requires tc 
gain equal rewards or make equal sa- 
crifices in the actual working out of 
the operation. “The law provides us 
with some standards to decide how its 
benefits are to be distributed. But I 
am not sure that those who aren’t 
chosen will understand why they have 
been passed over. It is not going to 
be easy to give a good answer to the 
Congressman who complains to us on 
account of someone we overlooked. 
Already some of them are raising 
questions about constituents who have 
not been selected.” 


In practice the Director overcomes 
some of his uncertainties by acting as 
if the law provides an answer to these 
questions. When a member of Con- 
gress objects to the program’s appli- 
cation, the Director points out that 
Congress adopted it. To meet specific 
complaints he makes use of the spe- 
cific provisions of the law Congress 
passed. And he notes that he is ob- 
ligated to carry out the law. 


The Director kad a hand in creating 
the legal framework of the new pro- 
gram. In an ‘important sense, how- 
ever, he and his bureau are only in- 
tensifying and extending familiar ope- 
rations. But in this very development 
he has to gain the cooperation of 
many citizens and officials. Fortunate- 
ly, he believes, he begins with the ad- 
vantage of a good law on his side. 


“The law gives me control of funds 
that may ultimately be spent by co- 
operating agencies,” the Director 
noted. “This also makes me responsi- 
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ble for the whole venture.” Congress 
has given him the legal framework for 
achieving the goals of the program. 
The President and the Secretary have 
also given him needed support. He 
can accept the burden of the program 
because it rests on a sound base. 


“Of course, there are still enormous 
obstacles to overcome.” To deal with 
some of these the Director’s hours of 
work are long and demanding. And 
he expects his key staff to follow his 
example. Not the elock but the job 
determines the hours of work required 
in any one day. 


A new program means new jobs. 
How are they going to be filled? 
What about pressures from members 
of Congress or from the office of the 
secretary? “Most members of Con- 
gress and certainly the President 
and the Secretary know _ what 
is at stake in this program. They 
know that we reed competent people 
to do the work. I know, too, how they 
are pressed to find jobs for people. 
Out of these two considerations we 
have built our recruitment methods.” 


The Director referred to the fact 
that there were probably five com- 
petent applicants for every job to be 
filled. Many of these even had 
achieved civil service eligibility. The 
bureau, had, however, established its 
own screening examination. If those 
who passed did not already have the 
recommendation of a member of Con- 
gress, they were asked to get it in 
order to be considered for appoint- 
ment. 


“Under these circumstances neither 
applicants nor members of Congress 
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expect the impossible. If we can only 
pick a hundred people from 500 who 
have the necessary qualifications, 
someone is going to be left out. I try 
to make sure that there is a fair dis- 
tribution of appointments among va- 
rious members of Congress, but I also 
know how I may have to deal with 
particular members when their re- 
commendations nave been disregarded. 


The Director is rarely involved in 
the selection and appointment process. 
A letter of endorsement brought by 
an applicant can as a rule be disposed 
of through the normal machinery of 
the bureau. A telegram may require 
closer study. When the Director re- 
ceives a phone call about an applicant, 
the normal appointment routines are 
interrupted. If 2 member of Congress 
er other key political figure asks the 
Director to come to his office to dis- 
cuss an appointment, most usually a 
place will be found in the bureau to 
accommodate the person recommend- 
ed. 


The Director counts on the self- 
restraint of politicians and on their 
knowledge of tneir own interest in 
the program to keep “interference” 
within limits. He makes no direct 
effort to “bargain” over appointments. 
Indeed, he does not enter into con- 
tests on behalf of his program. “It 
is my job to make the best of the 
circumstances under which Congress, 
the President, and Secretary want me 
to work. Im fact, I have an obliga- 
tion to relieve them of pressures. For 
instance, if one of the people whom 
they recommend to me turns out bad, 
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I try to work it out. I don’t complain 
to the man who recommended him.” 


Like virtually all of the bureau’s 
action programs in the past, the new 
venture has required the Director to 
work out many kinds of cooperative 
relations with other agencies. UlIti- 
mately the staff of the bureau ex- 
pects to affect the way citizens con- 
duct some part of their lives. But 
the Director finds the bureau inevi- 
tably enmeshed with other agencies 
in this aim. The problem is one of co- 
ordination, in the field, in the regions, 
and in Manila. He knows that his 
legal power to dispense funds does 
not automatically assure the needed 
teamwork among those who have to 
make a joint venture. 


The process of coordination involves 
a variety of negotiations — some seek 
to clarify closely connected assign- 
ments among agencies; some involve 
adjusting old and new assignments; 
some aim to establish new machinery 
for consultation and cooperation, such 
as conferences, committees, and task 
forces. The department is fortunate, 
the Director believes, because many 
long-standing informal relationships 
permit easy exchange of ideas and aid 
in resolving conflicts. 


The decisions at the center should, 
the Director insists, be committed to 
writing. He considers the develop- 
ment and maintenance of necessary 
operating manuals an indispensable 
tool for carrying out a program. He 
noted that even before the reorgani- 
zation plan imposed a requirement 
that each bureau develop suitable man- 
uals, his bureau had revised its ope- 


rating instructions to move towards 
fuller decentralization. So too, with 
the new program. Officials in the 
field can hardly act effectively with- 
out the aid of manuals. 


“Even the best manuals, however, 
leave a lot to be done. For example, 
our new program calls for a long and 
intensive training in Manila for the 
people who will carry the major bur- 
den of the operation. Although we 
recruit with care, we cannot expect a 
new man to fall into his work without 
a lot of additional preparation. Really 
we are trying to make sure that he 
knows what is in the manual. And 
we hope to give him a good deal more 
to prepare for the obstacles he will 
have to overcome — especially when 
he is trying to win the cooperation of 
citizens.” 


Even the best manuals and the best 
preparatory training will still not 
automatically result in success. The 
Director tries to get the sense of the 
situation by a good deal of travel inte 
the field to see for himself. He ex- 
pects to be called on to help the field 
staff to solve nard problems. He is 
not always wholly satisfied with the 
picture of field operations he gets 
from formal reports. With the help 
of provincial governors and mayors he 
gets in touch with the people in the 
provinces who are the real targets of 
the bureau’s efforts. While he can’t 
divest himself of his role as bureau 
director, he does not use his field vi- 
sits for direct supervision. Rather, 
on the model of an increasing number 
of political leaders since the days of 
the late President Magsaysay he be- 
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lieves that. he gains perspective by 
talking with his bureau’s clientele. 


“TI believe that public relations has 
to be a major part of my work,” the 
Director emphasized. He expects to 
let people know what the bureau is 
doing. He hopes especially to draw 
them into the operations of the bureau 
to accomplish its objectives. He does 
not expect public relations to build 
support for him against hostile mem- 
bers of Congress.. Instead, he hopes 
also to win members of Congress to 
a fuller understanding of the bureau’s 
programs and thus gain their support. 


Nevertheless, the Director knows 
that he cannot rely on such direct 
observation to keep him informed 
about as complex an operation as that 
of the bureau. Through formal re- 
ports from the field and through fre- 
quent consultations with the regional 
office chiefs, he gets a systematic 
view of what is going on. On his own 
staff he has four assistants—‘trouble- 
shooters”’—who also keep him in 
touch with operations. 


Under the plan of reorganization, 
the Manila divisions are to be “staff” 
units, providing only “‘technical super- 
vision” of field staff. This arrange- 
ment, the Director notes, has required 
a good deal of adjustment in methods 
and attitudes. But in time, he is sure, 
this will make for a better working 
arrangement. In fact, even now vir- 
tually all concerned accept the plan 
with enthusiasm. “We had a few 
rough meetings when the Manila divi- 
sion chiefs and the regional office 
heads went over the new plan. I 
served as the man in the middle at 


those sessions. But now I think we 
are moving along pretty well. I am 
confident, too, that we are getting 
better information about the’ field 
work into the hands of Manila people. 
I think the instructions going out are 
better adjusted to the actual situation 
in the field. _But the new program 
will give a real test of the operation.” 


Another product of reorganization 
is the creation of two assistant direc- 
tor posts in the bureau. “I am just 
beginning to get used to the new 
working relations. I picked these 
men from amongst the division chiefs. 
They were the most senior men and 
were highly: regarded by the other 
heads of divisions. They are, by the 
way, older in service than 1 am. I am 
not sure even now why the Secretary 
chose me for the bureau directorship 
over them. At any rate, although 
they are assistant directors, they will 
probably never advance to the direc- 
torship since I do not expect to retire 
until after they do. I am not expect- 
ing to be made undersecretary, ei- 
ther!” 


Each of the assistant directors su- 
pervises directly a number of the divi- 
sions of the bureau. But the Director 
deals with them and the division peo- 
ple concerned on all major policy mat- 
ters. And he does not feel that the 
assistant directors are “between” him 
and the divisions except on day-to-day 
operating matters. Even the operat- 
ing procedures of the bureau have not 
been changed through formal delega- 
tions to the assistant directors. The 
Director still participates, for exam- 
ple, in most of the correspondence 
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with the field. He personally is in- 
volved in about 20% of it where mat- 
ters of policy have to be decided. For 
the rest he expects the assistant direc- 
tors and division heads to prepare the 
needed answers. He signs perhaps 
80% of the letters to the field. 


“Quite a long time ago I had to be- 
come an administrator rather than a 
scientist. I was trained as a research- 
er in the bureau. My first work was 
scientific. Virtually all of the top 
staff of the bureau, of. the di- 
visions, and of the regional offices 
came from a background of scienti- 
fic training and experience. Of course, 
our research program makes up a 
large part of the work of the bureau 
even now. When I was division chief 
I kept a little laboratory but I used it 
less and less. Since I have been direc- 
tor I have given up altogether. Yet I 
do keep my hand in the technical work 
of the bureau. Everything we publish 
— popular bulletins, technical mono- 
graphs, reports of investigations — | 
read. I don’t do much active editing. 
I rely on my public relations officer 
for that. But I do want to see what 
we are putting out.” 


His technical training, the Director 
believes, has helped him to get to the 
root of a matter involving, for exam- 
ple, priorities among competing pro- 
grams of research. He is sure he can 
more readily raise the most telling 
questions with the technical people 
when a decision on program has to be 
made. But he has had to learn far 
more about managing the section, di- 
vision, and now the bureau than any 
of his technical experience prepared 
him for. “I gained a good deal from 


a short stay in the United States. 1 
spent much.of my time observing how 
executives in cnarge of technical op- 
erations carried on their work. But 
most of what I feel I know I have had 
to learn on the job.” 


A variety of arrangements in the 
department have been of help to the 
Director as an executive. The depart- 
ment’s systematic program of staff 
meetings has been important for keep- 
ing informed on the points where his 
bureau and others needed to relate 
their operations more closely. The 
staff meeting with other bureau direc- 
tors has also served to help plan some 
major joint programs. “But we could 
all learn a good deal more about op- 
erations and management, especially 
because we spent so many years on 
technical work. 1 am happy that quite 
a number of the bureau’s staff mem- 
bers have been having a chance to 
learn about public administration.” 


III 


Fragmentary as these sketches are, 
what do they suggest about executive 
development? More specifically, how 
might a training officer take part to 
make growth and development of ex- 
ecutives less haphazard, more order 
ly? To raise these questions is to 
pose problems that are both theoreti- 
cally and practically full of difficul- 
ties. It is hard enough to describe 
with precision the ideal towards which 
executive development should move. 
It is even harder to know what kinds 
of learning might speed up or make 
more certain the results we seek. And 
tc arrange suitable experiences to 
provide present or future executives 
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an opportunity to develop for their 
role, this task taxes the most imagin- 
ative and inventive training officer. 


Our two sketches of executives may, 
nevertheless, allow us some tentative 
comments about training to aid ex- 
ecutives to develop themsejves. With- 
out much hesitation we can conclude 
that further studies in greater depth 
of top officials would help us build a 
clearer picture of their work. For ex- 
ample, what are the key points at 
which executives make their impact 
on their organizations? With what 
appointments do they deal personally 
— how — with whom? How do they 
use the budget process and machine- 
ry? How do they control the public 
consequences of the acts of their sub- 
ordinates? How do they keep their 
superiors and the overhead agencies 
informed and favorably disposed to- 
wards their programs? Such ques- 
tions would no doubt repay systematic 
investigation in a series of “profiles” 
of bureau directors and others.’ 


What goals do executives seek? 
How do they conceive the role they 
have to play? The first question 
might, even on the basis of the two 
brief sketches, lead us to test some of 
the familiar models of administrative 
work. Using POSDCORB we might 
conclude that executives seek to 
“plan,” “organize,” “staff,” and so 
on. But our sketches also suggest 
that two bureau directors do not 
view themselves as planning, organiz- 





2 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the 
Executive (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 1937) 
provides a classic model that might guide a 
training officer as he studies executives in 
his agency. 


ing staffing, and so on, except in re- 
lation to the major goals of pro- 
gram and service of bureaus. It may 
be that the abstractions in POSDC- 
ORB have varying meanings in the 
light of programs to be carried out. 


It is possibly important, too, that the 
two bureau directors we have sketch- 
ed seemingly make little of the tasks 
of “developing their subordinates.” 
They are not engaged in molding ‘‘or- 
ganization men” nor in consciously 
using techniques designed to make 
easier the tasks of manipulating 
others. As they talk of themselves 
and their work they do not use the 
language commonly part of manuals 
on supervision and “human relations.” 


Politics is a central and inescapable 
fact of life for the executives we have 
sketched. In one way or another they 
are in the middle of a variety of con- 
tests for power and influence. There 
are members of Congress, higher poli- 
tical executives, pressure groups, af- 
fected citizens who seek to shape the 
way the executive conducts the work 
of his bureau. He in turn devises 
measures aimed to win support for 
his programs and to overcome resist- 
ance where cooperation is needed. Yet 
in this work of the executive, it may 
not be altogether suitable to speak of 
“contests” between the executives and 
cthers. For his actions are very large- 
ly defensive and he does not have any 
substantial resources for ‘attack’’ on 
those who would block the work of 
the bureau. 


The burdens of politics place a 
heavy load of responsibility on the 
directors studied. Because they value 
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highly the social goals of their pro- 
grams, they feel keenly the need to 
devise methods to forestall “inter- 
ference’ or worse with their efforts. 
Professional standards, possibly even 
derived from the international com- 
munity of scholars, add to the urgency 
of the aim to succeed in spite of the 
obstacles of politics. 


Inside the two bureaus the effects 
of politics on the work of the direc- 
tors is also suggestive. Each of them 
has identified what he regards as ne- 
cessary critical controls to meet most 
effectively the demands of politics. 
Operating methods appear to be tested 
in practice by their impact on the di- 
rectors’ capacity to meet his political 
responsibility. Most of the clichés 
about, let us say, the “merit system” 
prove irrelevant for the executive who 
has to serve two masters: the goals 
of his program and the demands of 
politicians for jobs. His task as ex- 
ecutive becomes one of continuous ad- 
justment among these demands. He 
has to, for example, invent ways to 
secure the most competent possible 
employees who are also properly en- 
dorsed by key political leaders. More- 
over, he needs to keep close control 
of the processes of appointment (as 
well as of many others) to be intim- 
ately informed about the course of 
political pressures. Stereotyped no- 
tions about an executive “delegating” 
certain functions may prove equally 
irrelevant for the work of a bureau 
director in politics. 


A new dimension of politics may 
come into being as the programs of 
government involve larger numbers of 


participating citizens. It may be that 
executives will have to create orga- 
nized groups of citizens simply to 
take their part in complex efforts of 
government to modify the way people 
conduct themselves. At the same 
time, however, such organized citizen 
groups may provide a bureau director, 
for example, with allies on behalf of 
his programs. Indeed, politicians may 
come to share an interest in the ex- 
ecutive’s program goals. Already the 
two directors sketched find it possible 
to resist extreme demands when these 
threaten major Canger to a program. 


Further study of executive activi- 
ties may confirm the hunch that ex- 
ecutive development may need to try 
to make systematic what an executive 
knows about politics. Plans for train- 
ing may need to draw upon existing 
information about the political process 
and in many instances extend the 
range of that information. But even 
more important may be the need to 
explore fully what it means that the 
executive at the highest career level 
is “in politics.” It may be that train- 
ing officers should devise and offer 
for testing some new concepts about 
the political process in administration. 


To new information and new con- 
cepts about politics in administration 
may have to be added also new state- 
ments of goals and values for gov- 
ernmental executives. Upon them 
may have to rest the burden for treat- 
ing creatively the problems of evolv- 
ing the public interest out of the web 
of politics. For such tasks their deep- 
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est commitments may need to be dev- 
eloped through the broadest kind of 
training.’ 


Upon training officers, finally,’ will 
fall the task of discovering the “re- 
sources” for executive development. 
What are the conditions under which 


3 Some suggestive clues concerning chang- 
ing content of training for executive dev- 
elopment are provided in Marshall E. Di- 
mock, “Executive Development after Ten 
Years,” Public Administrtion Review, Vol. 
18, No. 2, pp. 91-97 (Spring, 1958). 





present and future executives will 
most readily learn whatever may be 
required for their development? By 
what means will they learn? These 
are technical questions relating to the 
form and method of training pro- 
grams. But there are no stock an- 
swers for them. As he works out pos- 
sible answers, a training officer may 
make his most telling contribution to 
the processes of improved public ad- 
ministration and management. 
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Some Observations on the Follow-Up 
Survey of NEC-ICA Returned Participants 


By LEANDRO A. VILORIA * 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





VALUATION IS_ important for 

any training program. Yet, not un- 
til the middle of this year has there 
been a serious attempt by responsible 
agencies to evaluate the National Eco- 
nomic Council-International Coopera- 
tion Administration training program 
although it started officially in Decem- 
ber, 1950.'. When training becomes 
part of an integrated economic de- 
velopment scheme, as in the sending 
of Filipino technicians abroad under 
the joint NEC-ICA program, the need 
for evaluation becomes increasingly 
urgent. This need will soon be met 
—at least in part — when the report 
of Michigan University’s Institute for 
Social Research, performed under con- 
tract with the ICA, becomes available. 
Data are now being processed and it 
will take some time before the final 
report is completed. Meanwhile it is 
possible to present the following pre- 
liminary findings. 


*The writer worked as one of the Fol- 
low-up Interviewers in this survey. 

Any interpretation of data and conclu- 
sions stated herein are the personal views 
of the writer and should be treated as such. 


| “Guiding Principles and Procedures Cov- 
ering Participants in the Joint FOA-PHIL- 
CUSA Program,” p. 1, (mimeo.). 


General Findings 


Two hypotheses underlie the sur- 
vey, namely: (1) the success or fail- 
ure of training varies with the degree 
of its utilization; and (2) the degree 
of utilization is conditioned by the 
participants’ work situation and en- 
vironment. 

The following findings, derived 
from responses of 444 returned par- 
ticipants, their supervisors and ICA 
technicians test these hypotheses. 

1. 90.84% of the participants cov- 
ered by the survey believe that U.S. 
training is helpful in their present 
job. 

2. 66.05% of the participants think 
that from 70 to 100% of what they 
are doing requires training in the U.S. 

3. Participants claim that they 
utilize 64.99% of their U.S. training. 
Immediate supervisors give qualified 
support to this view but ICA technical 
assistants state that participants 
make less use of their training. The 
index of utilization of U.S. training 
by projects, as perceived by those in- 
terviewed, is indicated in Table I. 

4. Quantitatively, participants say 
that they have successfully introduced 
an average of 3.68 improvements. 
The average, by project, is as follows: 
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TABLE I 


Utilization Index As Pereeived By NEC-ICA Participants, 
And Immediate Supervisors Of Participants* 

















Sources 


Average 








Projects Participant | US.T.A. | Sumatiate | 
| | Supervisor! | 
Agricultural Extension | €672 | 634 | 686 | 691 
Industrial Development Center , 5.83 | — | 678 | ~~ 6.30 
Highways | 650 | 612 | 664 | 6.42 
Labor Unions | 648 | 491 | — | 5.69 
Labor Department | 648 | 668 | 514 | 6.10 
Health | 637 | 564 | 640 | 6.14 
Bureau of Public Schools 6.99 | 590 | 655 | 6.48 
Public Administration | 583 | 420 | 60h | 5.35 
Average | 649 | 551 | 620 | 6.0% 
* Index: 7.50 — 10.00 (Full utilization) 
5.00 — 7.40 (High) 
2.50 — 4.90 (Some) 


.00 — 2.40 (None or little) 
1 Partial returns. 





I I nica cigs tina hts + ous 4.30 
Agricultural extension ......... 4.00 
RE SN ik Sewers oa.0 eke en 4.00 
Curriculum development ....... 3.60 
Highway improvement ......... 3.44 
Department of Labor .......... 3.13 
Vocational industrial training .. 2.80 
Industrial development center .. 2.79 


Public administration participants are 
not included in this tally. 


5. 63% of the improvements may be 
classified as direct utilization of train- 
ing; 21% as transmitted to others 
either in or outside of their own agen- 
cy; and 16% as attempted improve- 
ments. 


6. “Load of work’, “no arrange- 
ments with superior prior to U.S. 
training’, and “training not part of 
regular job,” are the reasons most 
commonly given by participants who 
have not trained others. 


7. The barriers to greater utiliza- 
tion of training, according to partici- 


pants, are (a) lack of funds, materials, 
and equipment, (b) indifference and 
lack of understanding, and (c) gene- 
ral resistance to change. 


8. ICA technical assistants, how- 
ever, consider that the four barriers 
te utilization of training are: (a) lack 
of necessary equipment and facilities, 
(b) lack of trained personnel, (c) 
blockage by superiors, and (d) poor 
organization for use of participants’ 
training. 


9. The immediate superiors of par- 
ticipants cited two chief barriers to 
better use of training: (a) inadequate 
facilities, equipment and supplies and 
(b) personal characteristics of partici- 
pants. Immediate supervisors in three 
agencies also stated that some people 
in their organizations resist changes. 
Immediate supe"visors in two agencies 
say that politics is a factor which 
deters greater use of training, but this 
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factor was generally discounted by 
participants and ICA technical assist- 
ants. 


NEC-ICA Training Program 


Since evaluation can only be mean- 
ingful in terms of stated goals and 
objectives, it is important to clarify 
the objectives of the NEC-ICA train- 
ing program. The following criteria 
were used: 

“a. Highest priority will be given 

participant programs in support 
of established projects. 


“b. The training proposed must be 
closely associated with econom- 
ic development activities; pro- 
posed fields of training in cul- 
tural or academic areas, social 
amelioration, relief, defense, and 
pure research, while all of tre- 
mendous importance to the 


“d. 


C. 


Philippine social strueture, are 
not eligible for finaneing under 
the FOA (now ICA) program as 
authorized by the U.S. Congress. 


Evidence must be shown that 
the training proposed will result 
in constructive improvement in 
the conduct of specific agency 
or company operations. The 
participant will be expected to 
utilize this experience upon his 
return through the training of 
additional Filipinos and not just 
gain a personal benefit from the 
training. 

The proposed field of training 
must give clear evidence of as- 
sociation with the stated object- 
ives of the joint FOA-PHILCU- 
SA (now ICA-NEC)  pro- 
gram...””! 


The requirements for selection of 


participants are: good moral charac- 





TABLE H 
NEC-ICA Participant Training Program* 


Fy 1952-1958 
Fy Fy Fy 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Total 


Field of Training 


Fy Fy Fy Fy 





Agriculture 30 
Industry and Mining 7 
Transportation 2 
Labor 5 
Health 21 
Education 18 
Public Administration 17 


Community Development — 
Training in Atomic Energy — 
Economic Policy Development — 


Seato 
a yy Fy 


27 
3 
7 

12 

22 

33 

14 


i 


119 305 347 292 308 285 


7670 70 90 58 421 


133 33 65 81 74 276 
22 18 18 «i11~=«12 90 
23 «26 7 il 7 91 
34. 60 39 28 32 236 
715 99 38 29 4'’ 382 
59 40 40 27 41 238 
—_- — 2 9 12 33 
—_- — 8 8 3 19 

3 1 5 4 14 


6 


17 


Ot! 





* Source: Training Division 
ICA/ Philippines 





1 Ibid. 
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ter, sound health, two years of train- 
ing or experience in the particular or 
allied field of specialization in which 
training is requested, and not more 
than 50 years of age. Selection is 
made by the employing agency with 
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the counsel and advice of ICA tech- 
nical assistants. 

Table II indicates the scope of the 
training program by field of training 
and number of participants, by fiscal 
years, from 1952 to 1958. 


An analysis of fields of training under public administration is shown in 


Table III. 


TABLE III 


NEC-ICA Public Administration Participants* 











Fy Fy Fy Fy Fy Fy “*Fy 

Field of Training 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Total 
Government Management and 

Procedures Improvement — 1 4 9 6 — — 20 
Bureau of Lands Moderniza- 

tion ie mp it ee ee 4 
Wage & Position Classifica- 

tion 2 4 rn ee 7 
Civil Service Improvement -— =i = 1 2 2 5 
Modernization of Budgeting 

& Accounting 3 1 til 4 —— 6 29 
Credit & Financing Survey _-_ — 2 —- —- —> — 2 
Government Finance Reve- - 

nue Administration 8 4 15 16 £10 7 8 68 
National Media Production 

Center ae eee D  glatiun 1s MtianT ate 1 
Government Procurement —_- —- — , 2 
Institute of Public Adminis- 

tration 2 1 5 $s — 11 
Statistical Survey —_-_ — 3; —- — 3 7 13 
Over-All TA - Public Admi- 

nistration 2 3.18 1 a9... 32 10 65 
Police Improvement - - -—- _— 3 8 11 

Total 17 14 59 .@ .#.. 21.41 .238 

*Source: Training Division 


ICA /Philippines 





CET a 


Given the criteria for selection of 
the field of training and the scope of 
the training program, sound program 
planning and management requires 
answers to such questions as: 


1. Are the basic objectives of the 
training program being met; 
i.e., does training contribute to 
economic development? 


NO 


. Are fields of training in accord 
with stated objectives of the 
joint NEC-ICA program? 


3. Are the proper persons being 
selected in proposed participant 
programs? 


4. Are participants effectively util- 
izing their training; i.e., have 
they made constructive improve- 
ments in their agency operations 
and have they trained additional 
Filipinos upon their return? 


The Evaluation Study: Scope and 
Methods 


Answers to the foregoing basic 
questions and several others have been 
sought by the survey under consider- 
eration. The evaluation study was 
undertaken by the Institute for Social 
Research of the University of Michi- 
gan under a contract with the ICA. 
About 40,000 participants from var- 
ious countries have been trained under 
ICA sponsorship so far, and the total 
is growing by more than 6,500 every 
year. While many U.S. Operations 
Missions have already undertaken lo- 
cal evaluation studies of their train- 
ing program, ICA headquarters in 
Washington noted that these studies 
varied widely in scope, reliability, and 
usefulness. Washington, therefore, in 
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supporting this “pilot study” in the 
Philippines, was interested primarily 
in developing guidelines to help its 
missions conduct more reliable and 
valid evaluations of participant train- 
ing programs.! 


Specifically, the objectives of the 
study are: 


“a. Provide USOM (Philippines) 
and the Philippine Government 
with information on the results 
of the participant training pro- 
gram... 


“b. Train the USOM (Philippines) 
training office in the techniques 
of conducting an_ evaluation 
study... 


“ce. Train some Filipinos in survey 
resource techniques... 


“d. Develop a code questionnaire 
which could be adopted for 
general use and a report format 
that might be standardized. 


“e, Advise ICA/Washington on 
administrative policies and pro- 
cedures for the most useful 
type of follow-up evaluation in 
light of program objectives and 
possibilities.’” 


When the two-man team from the 
Institute for Social Research arrived 
in Manila by the middle of April, 1958, 
several problems awaited them. It was 
not possible to ccver the entire partici- 
pant population in view of the limited 
time. Rather than attempt a random 
sampling, however, several projects 





1ICA/Washington Airgram, “Evaluation 
Study of Participant Training in the Philip- 
pines,” dated January 8, 1958. 

2 Ibid: 
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were selected in the belief that the 
homogeneity of each project would 
lead to more meaningful results.' 


The survey was limited to partici- 
pants who had returned to the Philip- 
pines at least six months before the 
survey started. Ten Filipino interview- 
ers were recruited and trained. They 
helped frame the basic instruments of 
the survey. The interviewers proved so 
effective that some aspects of the 
study which were supposed to be done 
in Michigan, such as coding the ques- 
tionnaire and preparing a preliminary 
report, were completed in Manila. 
The survey team decided to conduct 
all interviews in the ICA building, for 
participants with offices in Manila 
and environs. Several teams were 
later sent to selected places in the 
provinces where participants were 
directed to report for interviews. 
Publie school buildings were used in 
the provinees for this purpose. 


Interviewing of participants was 
completed in less than two months 
time. Of 1,471 participants only 444 
were covered by the survey. 


Two methods were used to obtain 
information from each participant. 
The first was an oral interview, last- 
ing about an hour. Interviewers used 
a standard schedule and were instruc- 





1Of the 68 projects only the following 
were covered by the survey: Agricultural 
Extension, Elementary Curriculum, Voca- 
tional Industrial Training, Nursing Educa- 
tion and Training, Hospital Administration, 
Public Health Administration, Water Sup- 
ply, Industrial] Development Center, Labor 
Department, Labor Union Leadership, Bud- 
geting and Accounting, Civil Service, Gov- 
ernment Management and Procedures Im- 
provement, Wage and Position Classifica- 
tion, and Highway Improvement. 


ted to read from it and take the res- 
ponse verbatim where necessary. The 
oral interview was. designed to obtain 
background information about the 
participant, how he was selected, and 
salient points about his U.S. exper- 
iences, any apparent changes upon his 
return, his attitude towards ICA tech- 
nicians, and how he has utilized his 
training. 


After the interview, the participant 
replied to a written questionnaire, 
taking about two hours. The topics 
covered by the written questionnaire 
were: selection, pre-departure pre- 
paration, orientation, training in the 
U.S., general U.S. experience, prefer- 
ences and attitudes, the work situa- 
tion, and maintaining social contacts 
and professional support. 


A second source of information 
about the participants was the ICA 
technicians, who were requested to 
rate the participants’ efforts to use 
their training, the degree of utilization, 
and the major factors preventing 
greater success. 


Finally, mail questionnaires were 
sent to immediate superiors of partici- 
rants to obtain data which could be 
cross checked with the responses of 
participants and with the ratings of 
ICA. technicians. 


Comments and Observations 


An ideal evaluation study, according 
to a recent report, would include these 
features: (1) determining program 
cbjectives, (2) describing operations, 
(3) measuring effects, (4) establish- 
ing a baseline, (5) controlling extra- 
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neous factors, and (6) detecting unan- 
ticipated consequences.! 


Making allowance for the limita- 
tions under which the pilot study was 
conducted, it was handled very effi- 
ciently. Much was accomplished in a 
short time. Whatever shortcomings 
the survey has could probably be as- 
cribed to the time factor involved. For 
example, items (4) and (5) of the 
ideal study enumerated above were 
not given, in the view of this writer, 
proper consideration. 


“Establishing a baseline” requires 
“before-and-after” measures for deter- 
mining change in skills or attitudes of 
participants. This suggests know- 
ledge of particular skills and attitudes 
of participants before and after train- 
ing. Significant data of this type 
could not be secured by the survey. 


“Controlling extraneous factors’ re- 
fers to the distinction between pro- 
gram effects and extra-program in- 
fluences. In view of the long associa- 
tion of Filipinc participants with 
American ideas and practices, the dis- 
tinction sought proved elusive. 


The decision to conduct interviews 
in ICA offices may have _ intro- 
duced a bias in the response of parti- 
cipants. The ICA building was con- 
sidered a “neutral” territory for the 
purposes of the survey, but it is not 
certain if most of the participants 


1M. Brewster Smith, “Evaluation of Ex- 
change of Persons,” Techniques of Evalua- 
tion Under the Auspices of the Internation- 
al Social Science Council (Paris: UNESCO, 
1955). 20 pp. (mimeo.). 





took this view. 


The original research design called 
for an intensive study of the work 
situation of participants, employing 
interviews with agency heads, imme- 
diate superiors of the participants, 
their co-workers and_ subordinates. 
For lack of time, this phase of the 
survey had to be abandoned. Future 
evaluation studies should not neglect 
this. 


The final report of the survey is ex- 
pected to be ready before the end of 
this year. It will deal with many im- 
portant aspects of the training pro- 
gram. Its value for future program 
planning and management will un- 
doubtedly be great. However, the 
evaluation just completed serves only 
as a guideline for future surveys. 
Evaluation should be integrated with 


the regular processes of participant 
training. 


As the pilot evaluation study was 
drawing to a close, a recommendation 
was made to set up a small joint NEC- 
ICA evaluation unit in the Training 
Division of the local ICA office. This 
unit is expected to conduct continuous 
evaluation studies, following up on the 
pilot study. A permanent unit should 
be set up in the National Economic 
Council to perform this important 
function. After all, the objective of 
training Filipino technicians abroad 
is not reached simply by the acquisi- 
tion of foreign training. The main 
question is “How are they using their 
foreign training?” 


! 
| 
| 
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In-Service Training Programs of 


Governments in the Eastern Region * 


By THE REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Philippines, 1958 








I. AUSTRALIA** 


HE PUBLIC SERVICE Board be- 

lieves that there is little need to 
expand on the case for staff training 
in the large scale undertakings of the 
present day Public Service. In the 
Commonwealth Service training. is 
now accepted at all levels as an es- 
sential part. of management. 


In the post-war period the Board 
has repeatedly emphasized that bet- 
ter administration will flow from im- 
proved training methods and from or- 
ganization and methods reviews. It 
is axiomatic that methods study and 
training must go hand in hand and 
the Board’s experience as well as that 
of departments has borne this out. 
Training and methods sections must 
be closely integrated on a number of 
counts, particularly in the study and 
application of uniform practices 
in clerical and administrative pro- 
cedures, e.g. in the personnel, account- 
ing and registry fields. Further, the 
training and methods officers must 
-* Taken from the Working Papers on 
Agenda Subject 2, — “Education, Recruit- 
ment and Training for the Public Service” 
— submitted for the Regional Conference 


on Public Administration, Manila, June 1958. 
** WP/AS-2/Australia, pp. 9-18. 
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also reach agreement on the actual 
administrative practive to be employed, 
on the language spoken and on the 
definitions of terms used, on job des- 
criptions, work flow charts, work do- 
cumentation and so on. 


The State universities provide for 
teaching and research in Political 
Science, Public Administration and 
other allied fields of study. These 
courses, which are mostly at the un- 
dergraduate level, are concerned main- 
ly with the general principles of ad- 
ministration and provide an academic 
approach to administrative problems, 
as well as background to political in- 
stitutions, such as Parliament and 
the Cabinet system. Some advanced 
postgraduate research in this field is 
being undertaken by the Research 
School of Social Sciences at the Aus- 
tralian National University at Can- 
berra. 


There is, nevertheless, a gap be- 
tween the university teaching of and 
research into the principles of admi- 
nistration and the approach to prac- 
tical day-to-day administrative prob- 
lems in the Public Service. That 
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gap can only be bridged effectively 
by in-Service training programmes. 
Consequently, university (and other 
tertiary education) and _in-Service 
training are complementary to one 
another. 


Relation of Training to Promotion 


From this point of view Training 
must be considered in its two aspects: 
(1) administrative and professional 
and (2) technical. 


1. Administrative and professional. 
There are certain legal provisions 
which require that positions with 
special duties shall be occupied only 
by officers with special qualifications. 
In the main these qualifications are 
academic e.g. legal, scientific, econo- 
mic, medical, engineering etc., and re- 
cruitment is from inside or outside 
the Service. Each year a number 
of cadetships and free university 
places are awarded to good young of- 
ficers who can qualify for advance- 
ment to such positions. In these cases 
training is related to promotion. 


With respect to short Public Ser- 
vice Management or clerical courses, 
however, training is viewed as a gen- 
eral qualification which must be 
considered along with other factors 
in the selection of an officer for pro- 
motion. It can thus be stated that 
as a rule there is no system for re- 
lating training to promotion in the 
administrative field as such. 


2. Technical. A large number of 
positions in the technical field of ad- 
ministration require special qualifica- 
tions which must be gained by in-Ser- 


vice or external training (sometimes 
a combination of both). Training for 
this purpose is provided within the 
Service only where facilities are not 
available from Technical Colleges or 
other external educational bodies. 


Examples of such in-Service tech- 
nical training would be: (1) Air Traf- 
fic Controllers (Civil Aviation); (2) 
Examining Officers (Customs); (3) 
Taxation Assessors; and (4) Postal 
Officers and Technicians. 


Organizations Responsible for In- 
Service Training 


The Public Service Act requires 
that the Public Service Board shall, 
among other. things, “devise means 
for effecting economies and promot- 
ing efficiency in the management and 
working of Departments by the im- 
provement of the training of officers”’ 
(Section 17). The Act also states 
that “the Permanent Head of a De- 
partment shall be responsible for its 
general working and for all the busi- 
ness thereof” (Section 25). It is 
evident then that each Department 
has the responsibility for setting up 
its own training programme while the 
function of the Board is to give a 
lead to Departments and assist them, 
particularly the smaller Departments, 
in the conduct of their own training 
programmes. The Board also pro- 
vides higher administrative training 
courses for senior officers drawn from 
all Departments. 


The Board has a Central Training 
Section with three main functions: 
1. To inspect and assist departmental 


training programmes. 
2. To conduct central courses on Public 
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Service management at the executive 
and senior levels. 

8. To conduct training under the Colombo 
Plan and United Nations Scheme for 
visiting Fellows and groups. 

To carry out the first function, the 
Board has a small team of inspection 
staff both at central office and in 
the State branches, whose work is to 
assess the progress being made by 
Departments, estimate their organi- 
sational needs for training, bring 
training staff together at regular con- 
ferences, and generally assist depart- 
ments with advice and with the va- 
rious means which the Board has at its 
disposal. 


The second function is aimed at 
providing training in general Public 
Service management for the Depart- 
ments, and courses in specialized ad- 
ministrative fields. In the first place, 
a broader approach is taken than 
would be possible within the Depart- 
ments, and in the second, the re- 
sources of Departments are generally 
inadequate to provide this higher 
training. 


In addition, the Board’s role is to 
assist Departments by complement- 
ing their own efforts to conduct train- 
ing courses. In general, the larger 
Departments are capable of providing 
the major part of their own train- 
ing requirements, but in the smaller 
Departments and the branches, it falls 
to the Board’s Regional Offices to 
provide much of the basic training. 


Almost all the Departments have 
a training organization at Central 
Office. In each Branch Office there 
is an officer who has either full-time 
or part-time responsibilities for train- 
ing. Each Department is expected 
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to be self-contained, to the extent 
that its resources allow, in devising 
and executing its training programme, 
which includes Departmental policy, 
procedures and practice. The Depart- 
ments are nevertheless expected to 
work within the general framework 
created by the Board and to main- 
tain continuous contact with the 
Board. The supervisors in the de- 
partmental branches attend training 
courses within their Departments and 
are required to train their own staff 
on the job. This training, however, 
is largely informal and is regarded 
as a normal part of the supervisors’ 
duties. 


As explained the co-ordinating of- 
fice for the Commonwealth in-service 
training is the Public Service Board. 
The Board, however, has set up an 
Advisory Committee on Training to 
assist it in meeting the needs of De- 
partments and to create an additional 
channel of communication between 
the Board and Departments. The 
Committee is composed of five senior 
training officers from Departments, 
and the Chairman of the Committee 
is an officer from the Board’s Train- 
ing Section. In addition, the Board 
conducts annuai conferences’ with 
Departments where major items af- 
fecting Service-wide training are dis- 
cussed and co-ordinated. 


In-Service Training Programme and 
Budget and Personnel Processes 


Training and the Budget are 
handled by two distinct authorities, 
the Board and the Department of 
Treasury. Hence there is no formal 
connection between the Training Pro- 
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gramme and the Budget. Neverthe- 
less, all items of training, e.g. resi- 
dential courses, transport charges, 
cost of printing, films etc., are costed 
and related, where possible, to the 
main objectives of the training. 


The Board is the central personnel 
authority for the Service and views 
training as one branch of its activi- 
ties (see Section 17 of the P.S. Act). 
The relationship between training and 
other personnel processes, however, 
is largely an informal one, particu- 
larly with regard to promotion to 
higher positions. Attendance at in- 
Service training courses is generally 
noted on the officer’s personal card, 
but except in the instances previous- 
ly referred to, this does not autom- 
atically qualify the officer for any 
special consideration. The primary 
consideration in promotion is efficien- 
cy, which in the Public Service Act 
is defined as “special qualifications 
and aptitude for the discharge of the 
duties of the office to be filled, to- 
gether with merit, diligence and good 
conduct” [Section 50 (4)]. No spe- 
cific reference is therefore made in 
the definition of efficiency to attend- 
ance at training courses, although be- 
ing a qualification, such attendance 
would naturally be taken into account. 


The Board does not impose any 
uniform system of staff reporting 
throughout the Public Service because 
of the different backgrounds and 
staff requirements in the various De- 
partments. Nevertheless staff re- 
porting systems are in use in limited 
areas within certain Departments 
where a large number of officers are 
engaged on work of a similar nature. 
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Basic Training for New Entrants 


The general rule is that new en- 
trants enter the Service straight 
from school or the university; hence 
it can be assumed that they have no 
special knowledge of the Department 
in which they are to be employed or 
of the Public Service generally. An 
attempt is made to give the new en- 
trant the necessary background of 
knowledge of the duties which he will 
be carrying out, special attention be- 
ing given to the more practical things 
which might easily be overlooked by 
an experienced officer responsible for 
designing an induction procedure. To 
ensure this, surveys are made and in- 
terviews conducted so that any defects 
in the introduction procedure are rec- 
tified. The responsibility for basic 
training of new entrants falls on the 
training officer, but other officers be- 
sides the latter, in particular the per- 
sonnel officer and section supervisor, 
have important parts in the induction 
training. The Board has laid down a 
general outline on induction to be 
adapted by the Departments to their 
own particular requirements and to 
serve as a guide and standard through- 
out the Service. 

Every effort is made to create in 
the mind of the new entrant, during 
his induction, the idea that he is en- 
tering a Career Service rather than 
simply taking a job. A course, gen- 
erally lasting for a week, is conducted 
during the first six months of his 
employment and this comprises ses- 
sions designed mainly to bring out a 
concept of the Career Service in its 
various applications and to create the 
correct attitude of the new entrant to 
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his work and the supervisor. 


It is not considered that skills can 
be taught in a course of this nature. 
These are gained on the job, (largely 
by the “apprenticeship” system). On 
the job training in which the supervi- 
sor has the principal part as trainer, 
is given a good deal of weight in the 
early stages of induction. During the 
formal one-week course, however, 
some introduction is given to the 
writing of correspondence, but the em- 
phasis is on the approach to be adopt- 
ed rather than on the acquisition of 
skill, which can only be acquired by 
practice and training on the job. 


The subjects taught in a typical 
new entrant course comprise the back- 
ground subjects of machinery of 
Government, structure of the Public 
Service and the functions of Depart- 
ments as a first group. The second 
group of subjects concern new en- 
trants’ work and conditions of service 
e.g. promotions, salaries, work sim- 
plification, relations with the public, 
and so on. 


On appointment, the new recruit is 
immediately placed in the position 
which he will occupy as a working 
unit. During the first two or three 
days, however, he will be learning 
what he can about the Department 
and the work he is to do. To ensure 
that this is a systematic process, an 
induction procedure is followed close- 
ly. After this induction, which com- 
prises the initial stage of basic train- 
ing of the new entrant, comes on-the- 
job training. This training gradually 
leads the new entrant into the work 


in easy stages. After about six 


months, he is presumed to be in a 
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position where he will gain from at- 
tendance at a new entrant course. 
this completes the basic training fo 
the newcomer, although from time to 
time the Departmental training Of- 
ficer will follow up the new entrant’s 
training by periodical interviews, 
mainly directed towards counselling 
and advice on further studies. 


The techniques of training used in 
the new entrant course consists of 
lecture-discussion supported by films, 
recordings, training manuals, hand- 
books and other visual aids. Role 
playing is used in the session on pro- 
motions where the actual Promotions 
Appeal Committee provides a realistic 
demonstration of a hearing of a spe- 
cially arranged appeal against a fic- 
titious promotion. 


There is a printed statement of 
procedure for the induction of new en- 
trants in each Department. New en- 
trant courses are conducted in larger 
Departments and by the Board’s Cen- 
tral and State Offices for the smaller 
departments. 


Being the recruiting authority as 
well as the training authority for the 
Service, the Board is in a position to 
check on the training of all new en- 
trants by requiring all Departments to 
submit lists of new entrants who have 
attended or are eligible to attend new 
entrant courses. The continuity of 
the initial induction procedure is en- 
sured by using an induction form 
which lists all the stages of training, 
and provides for notation as each 
stage is completed by the personnel 
officer, training officer or the section 
supervisor. This record is maintained 
along with other personal records and 
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is used for listing any subsequent 
training or education which the offi- 
cer later undertakes. 


Training At Middle Management 
Levels 


Both the Board and Departments 
are engaged in this training on the 
basis of division of responsibilities al- 
ready referred to. Supervision train- 
ing is best taught in the departmental 
situation and is therefore conducted 
entirely within the Departments ex- 
cept in some of the small State offices, 
where the Board’s Regional Office 
provides this training for department- 
al branches. Apart from training in 
supervision techniques, departments 
also conduct training at these levels 
in departmental policies and proced- 
ures. 


The Board provides central train- 
ing for selected officers from depart- 
ments in general Public Service ad- 
ministration. The purpose of these 
courses is to provide not only expert 
tuition in the general management 
topics but also to allow officers from 
different Departments to come togeth- 
er and exchange views and the re- 
sults of their experience. This latter 
aspect is considered to be most valua- 
ble. The specialized fields in which 
the Board provides courses for De- 
partments include Finance and Bud- 
geting, Organization and Methods, 
Supply Management, Training of 
Training Officers and Records Man- 
agement. 


Training needs are _ ascertained 
within the Department on varied evi- 
dence such as from reports of the Au- 


ditor-General and findings of the Par- 
liamentary Accounts Committees. 
Pointers to training needs will also be 
found in statistics relating to over- 
time, complaints from the public ete. 
Every effort is made to match train- 
ing to the actual requirements of the 
group and to avoid training for train- 
ing’s sake. The guiding policy is that 
training must be considered as a tool 
of management. The management of 
the Department therefore initiates 
training for a special purpose, although 
the initiative can also come from the 
Training Officer. 


The Board’s courses are necessarily 
more generalized in their scope but 
their method and content are practical. 
At the end of each course reports are 
submitted by syndicate groups com- 
menting on the value of the course for 
each individual’s work. These reports 
ere used as a basis for re-designing 
subsequent courses, a process which is 
in more or less continuous operation. 
In addition to these reports, question- 
naires are sometimes sent out to of- 
ficers who have attended the Board’s 
courses and the information so obtain- 
ed is used as an index of the degree to 
which training needs have been met. 
Officers who have attended courses 
are expected to give subordinates the 
benefit of their attendance at courses. 


A course manager is appointed for 
each course and this is generally a 
senior training officer. Discussions 
are led by senior officers of the 
Board and departments. These offi- 
cers are selected for their ability in 
their special fields and for their skill 
as discussion leaders. A considerable 
amount of weight is given to the in- 
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terchange of views at the middle and 
higher management training confer- 
ences. 


The officers at the middle level 
course are divided into syndicate 
groups for the purposes of discussion 
and conduct of case studies and pro- 
jects. General sessions are held at 
the end of each conference or major 
part of a conference, at which a 
spokesman from each syndicate group 
presents the findings of his group. 
Generally about two or three projects 
are included in each course. These 
often require research and group dis- 
cussion extending beyond normal 
hours. For this reason the Board has 
found it advantageous to assemble of- 
ficers together at a residential train- 
ing centre located away from their 
regular departmental offices. 


Courses of this nature are included 
annually in the Board’s training pro- 
gramme. The Board obtains from de- 
partments nominations of all officers 
eligible and on this basis prepares a 
programme of training over several 
years which will eventually cover all 
nominations. An attempt is made to 
match the members of each training 
group according to status and age and 
to introduce a diversity of experience 
by selecting officers from such fields 
as the general administrative, finance, 
technical, professional and scientific. 


The larger departments prepare pro- 
grammes of training for their own 
staff on a similar basis. 


A typical Public Service course pro- 
gramme for Senior Administrative 
Officers would irclude: 


1. Discussion of the broader management 
topics, such as the role of the Treasury, 
Parliament and the Administration. 

2. An examination of special management 
topics, frequently by means of the case 
study or project methods, e.g. typing 
services, work measurement, accommo- 
dation and laycut. 

3. One or two discussions from the aca- 
demic point of view, provided by a guest 
speaker from a university, e.g., human 
relations in management. 

4. One or two sessions designed to throw 
Public Service methods into perspective, 
e.g., management in private enterprise. 


Specialized courses such as those 
dealing with finance and budgeting 
and with record management etc., are 
aimed at providing training in the 
techniques of these specialized fields 
and to relate them to management in 
general. 


Training courses for middle execu- 
tives which are conducted entirely 
within the department are evaluated 
by the management of the depart- 
ment, that is the Permanent Head 
or the Branch Head. In addition, the 
Board’s training inspection staff visit 
departments and make an assessment 
of departmental training programmes 
and courses. 


Advanced Executive Development 


When we speak of Senior Executive 
training we refer to a group of se- 
nior departmental officers numbering 
about 850. These come from the 
ranks of general administration, es- 
tablishment, personnel and finance of- 
ficers, as well as senior scientific and 
professional people who also share 
top management responsibilities. They 
are mostly deputies to Permanent 
Heads and have a great deal to do with 
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the formulation and execution of Gov- 
ernment Policies. 


Advanced executive development is 
the responsibility primarily of the 
departments. The Permanent Head 
is expected to plan ahead for the needs 
of his department and develop his as- 
sistants by means of controlled ex- 
perience to meet the future, as well 
as the present, requirements of the 
department. 


To assist these processes, the Board 
conducts Training courses, which the 
Permanent Head can avail himself of 
in order to broaden the outlook of his 
assistants and provide them with an 
improved basis for the execution of 
his departmental duties. These courses 
bear little resemblance to those con- 
ducted for officers of the lower grades. 
They are _ essentially management 
conierences. 


Briefly the aims of these training 
conferences are: 


1. To afford senior officers an opportunity 
to become more familiar with the prin- 
cipal functions and methods of opera- 
tion of all departments of the Service, 
in particular the co-ordinating points, 
such as Prime Minister’s Department, 
the Treasury and the Public Service 
Board. 

2. To enable sénior officers to become 
acquainted with one another personally 
and to exchange experiences and views 
on the common problems of their work. 

. To disseminate and exchange informa- 
tion on administrative practices and 
methods of work and promote a fuller 
appreciation of the nature and scope 

of the responsibilities of senior ex- 
ecutive officers. 


co 


4. To provide opportunities for officers to 
discuss current general problems of 


government policy and administration 
and to hear authoritative statements 
of these problems. 


Here a brief account of the method 
of conducting conferences would be 
useful. Conferences are residential 
and extend over two or three weeks. 
Conferences include 18 to 20 officers 
drawn from a wide area of Service 
administration. Practical projects 
and case studies are introduced in or- 
der to gain the fullest participation 
from the group. The training is on 
practical administrative problems. 
Written reports are submitted on a 
wide range of issues which come up 
for discussion. As an illustration of 
this, the following is a list of topics 
on which recommendations and sug- 
gestions have been made at these con- 
ferences: 


1. Analysis of prime tasks of manage- 
ment. 
. The role of the senior executives in 
management. 
. Organization and establishment policy. 
. The delegation of responsibility. 
. Recruitment and selection of Staff. 
The supervisor’s role in management. 
. The importance of communications in 
large scale enterprise. 
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8. Human factors in management. 
. Development of leadership in the ser- 
vice. 

10. Staff appraisal systems and staff re- 
porting. 

11. Retention of officers beyond the age 
of sixty. 

12. Review of work methods. 

13. Public relations and the service. 


© 


These reports have made some pen- 
etrating comments on management 
and have more than justified the cost 
of this training experiment. 


Reports are called for from each 
syndicate group of the conference at 
the concluding session. These reports 
have special application to the pro- 
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jects and case studies discussed and 
are frequently useful as a guide to 
the Board in its administrative action 
in the Service. They also have a value 
for estimating the results of this 
training. 


In addition a report is called for by 
the Board from each participant af- 
ter his return to his department and 
this provides further evidence on the 
usefulness of these courses. 


The Board has included conferences 
for senior executives in its program- 
me over the past three years and will 
probably continue to do so for some 
years to come. 


Outstanding Problems of In-Service 
Training 


Training as a large scale organized 
enterprise has been in operation in 
the Commonwealth Public Service 
since 1948. Some of the major pro- 
blems which have been encountered 
since that time have now been over- 
come or are on the way to being 
solved. In the initial stages one of 
the chief problems was the shortage 
of qualified men in the training field. 
The departmental training officer had 
of necessity to pioneer and experi- 
ment in the working out of training 
plans and courses appropriate to the 
needs of his department. At the pre- 
sent time, however, he is greatly as- 
sisted by a programme of training 
for training officers instituted by the 
Board. 


Another probiem was that of de- 
vising a measure of uniformity and 
standard practices in a number of 
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clerical and executive processes before 
training in these fields could com- 
mence. This meant that methods 
study had to precede or coincide with 
the development of training program- 
mes, and it frequently fell to the lot 
of the departmental training officer 
to explore the methods before tack- 
ling his own task of training. How- 
ever, with the provision of trained O 
& M staff the respective roles of O & 
M and training have been resolved. 


One of the most urgent and contin- 
uing problems has been that of su- 
pervisory training. Supervisors fre- 
quently give too little support for im- 
proved methods of training on the 
job. Too often there is little or no ap- 
preciation by supervisors of supervi- 
sion techniques with the result that 
formal courses have not been fully 
supplemented by the more personal 
and informal training that can be 
given by a supervisor who has stud- 
ied aptitudes and talents in his de- 
velopment of staff. For this reason 
the training of supervisors has al- 
ways been given high priority by the 
Board, and this still applies at the 
present time. 


With the rapid _ technological 
changes which have already affected 
industry and are beginning to affect 
management, there is ever present the 
need to develop improved methods and 
systems and to train good managers. 
The speed of change is being height- 
ened by the advent of mechanized 
accounting systems and by the intro- 
duction of the latest techniques of 
punched card operation and electronic 
data processing. The introduction of 
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some of these modern methods will 
give rise to further training problems, 
the chief features of which will be the 
need to keep pace with and antici- 
pate extremely rapid change and to 
maintain a fresh view point on the 
essential objectives of these tech- 
niaues. 





II. CHINA* 


In-service training in the Republic of 


China is intended to provide trainees 


with better administrative and pro- 
fessional techniques, so as to promote 
the efficiency of the cadres. The in- 
service training programs also include 
part of the courses offered at univ- 
ersity. The records obtained from 
such training are sent to the govern- 
ment agency of which he is an em- 
ployee for award or discipline. 


At the provincial level, the Provin- 
cial Training Corps is solely responsi- 
ble for the training of rank-and-file 
personnel. In most cases, the corps 
recruits them from the county gov- 
ernment and the offices, such as 
hsiang and chen, below the county 
level. The trainees are recruited 
through the recommendation of the 
government offices in which they are 
working. The corps maintains its own 
budget and personnel system. 


At the central level, the National 
Government also maintains a train- 
ing institute, which generally takes 
in personnel over and above the rank- 
and-file for short-term training. Part 
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of the elites at high level are also re- 
cruited for training. 


Basic Training Policies 


Basic training for new entrants is 
not enforced in most of the govern- 
ment agencies. But for the new en- 
trants of foreign service and judges, 
they are given the opportunity to ac- 
aguaint themselves with the diverse 
activities in the line departments or 
the courts respectively. The chiefs of 
the agencies, advised by personnel of- 
fice, determine the training needs. 


The new entrants are taught the 
traditional and customary working at- 
titudes and skiils in the government 
agency. The immediate supervisors 
take the responsibility for watching 
and rectifying these attitudes. 


Training at Middle Management 
Levels 


Training at the middle management 
level is aimed at developing leader- 
ship and better techniques of manag- 
ing a division or a section. 


The immediate supervisor should 
first study the ability and potentiality 
of the subordinate, before he is able 
to determine what type of training he 
needs. In theory, the middle level of- 
ficials should be responsible for train- 
ing their subordinates. It is  sub- 
mitted that he can delegate his power 
to some others who can best share 
with him in the training activities. 


In China the above-mentioned Pro- 
vincial Corps is responsible for the 
training of personnel, including the 
middle levels personnel. Its training 
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programs cover lectures, symposium, 
report, field trip, operation dem- 
onstration, practices and the like. 


The instructors evaluate the results 
on the basis of the answers in exam- 
ination. 


The national training institute in 
China recruits a part of the execu- 
tives for training each year. The su- 
periors to the executives, especially 
those who are responsible persons at 
the institute, make the selection and 
determination of the trainees. 


The above-mentioned programs for 
training middle management are also 
adopted in training executives, but 
the programs here are certainly more 
advanced, and will better suit their 
career. 


The disadvantages of the Chinese 
training programs lie in the lack of 
coordination between the diverse train- 
ing projects on the one hand, and of 
the delimitation of the projects on 
the other. What appears to be needed 
is to work out the most effective 
methods of such training. 





Il. INDIA* 

Training of civil servants in India 
is the responsibility of the Central and 
State Governments and not of the 
Public Service Commissions. With the 
extension of the activities of the State 
the size, importance and functions of 
the public service have undergone a 
remarkable change. This has led to 
a systematic approach to the problem 


* WP/AS-2/India, pp. 7-10. 


of training of civil servants. In the 
past, it was largely an empirical pro- 
cess, rather than a planned and care- 
fully directed affair; it was a matter 
essentially between the young civil ser- 
vant and his immediate supervisor—a 
kind of apprenticeship. But now it is 
thought of in the wider sense of de- 
veloping the civil servant’s capabilities 
and broadening his mind, apart from 
providing him the knowledge, and 
teaching him the skill, required for a 
particular job or service. If Govern- 
ment’s resources are to be fully uti- 
lized, every civil servant should be 
enabled and assisted to attain the 
maximum growth he is capable of; 
and for this, training and further 
education of the civil servants at dif- 
ferent stages in their careers is con- 
sidered to be of utmost importance. 


Post-entry Training 


Broadly speaking, the initial post- 
entry training is being conducted in 
two different manners: 


1. Institutional trainine (for Adminis- 
trative, Police, Audit & Accounts, and 
Income-tax Services). 

2. Training under the guidance of senior 
and experienced officers (for Defence 
Accounts, Customs, Postal Services, 
etc.). 


There are separate central institutions 
of training for the Services in the 
first category. For the other Ser- 
vices such institutions have not been 
set up, mainly because there are not 
enough recruits in a year to run an 
institution. But the new entrants to 
some of these Services, for instance, 
the Central Excise, Postal and Rail- 
way Services, are sent to the train- 
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ing institutions run by their respec- 
tive departments primarily for the 
training of the subordinate personnel. 


There is considerable divergence as 
regards the nature of the courses 
prescribed for different Services. 
While the probationers of the Admi- 
nistrative Service spend a consider- 
able time at the school on, what may 
be called, background and foundational 
subjects—Indian History, Economics, 
Constitution, Principles of Public Ad- 
ministration, etc. The training in the 
other courses is wholly, or predomi- 
nantly professional, i.e. designed to 
train the young officer for the parti- 
cular service to which he has been al- 
lotted rather than for the public ser- 
vice as such, or even for the special 
functions and responsibilities of the 
higher civil service. 


It has now been accepted that the 
officers of the other Central Services 
also should acquire an understanding 
of the constitutional, economic and so- 
cial framework within which they have 
to function; for, these largely deter- 
mine the policies and programmes to- 
wards the framing and execution of 
which they have to make their contri- 
bution. They should, further, acquaint 
themselves with the machinery of gov- 
ernment and the principles and the dis- 
tinctive features of public administra- 
tion. For the higher classes of civil 
servants, knowledge and understand- 
ing of their own departments is not 
considered enough. It is essential that 
they should have an understanding of 
the whole machinery of government 
and the inter-relationship of its dif- 
ferent parts; without this, coordina- 
tion of work in different sectors, so 


essential in modern government, suf- 
fers. In addition, civil servants should 
start their careers with basic indoctri- 
nation and motivation for the public 
service. This part of the training, or 
education, should cover such matters 
as aims and obligations of the service, 
and the ethics of the profession—poli- 
tical neutrality, integrity, impartiality, 
etc. The ideal of service as distin- 
guished from exercise of power and 
authority, as the central motivation, 
and the humanism which underlies the 
philosophy of a Welfare State, also re- 
quire to be explained and emphasized. 
The members of the higher Services 
set the tone for, and shape the outlook 
of, the whole civil service. They have 
to be made to appreciate that, with 
their actions increasingly affectinz 
lives and interests of the people, it is 
essential that civil servants should not 
only be just and efficient, but also 
humane in their dealings; that thev 
should so conduct themselves that the 
citizen may feel assured that his per- 
sonal feelings, as well as his rights 
would receive due consideration. Guid- 
ed by these considerations the Govern- 
ment have recently announced their 
intention to set up a National Academy 
of Administration to provide a com- 
mon background and foundational 
course for the new entrants to the All 
India and the Class I Central Serv- 
ices... 


With a few exceptions, such system- 
atic arrangements for  post-entry 
training do not exist for the Class II 
and subordinate Services. The Minis- 
try of Railways runs a Staff College 
of its own. The whole course of train- 
ing is severely practical and the sub- 
jects of study are directly related to 
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the work of the civil servants in that 
department. The Railways also run 
their own Area Schools to provide 
short courses to the numerous cate- 
gories of their employees. The Posts & 
Telegraphs and the Central Excise 
Departments run training institutions 
for their subordinate staff. (As in 
the case of Railways, officers of the 
higher Services in the Posts & Teleg- 
raphs and Central Excise Depart- 
ments are also sent to their respective 
departamental institutions for short 
periods). There is a central institu- 
tion called the Secretariat Training 
School to provide training to the new 
entrants to the clerical and supervi- 
sory Services of the Central Secreta- 
riat of the Government of India. Here 
also, training is related to the work of 
the officers. For the rest of the Serv- 
ices, the training is on the job, under 
experienced officers. 


Training of the subordinate staff is 
also of considerable importance. Large 
sections of the subordinate staff have 
constant dealings with the citizen, who 
therefore judges Government by the 
kind of treatment he receives from 
them. Till recently, hardly any, or 
very little, attention was given to the 
training of the subordinate statf. This 
problem has, however, now assumed 
considerable importance with the in- 
troduction of the Community Develop- 
ment Programme under the Five-Year 
Plans. The National Extension Serv- 
ice is the agency through which In- 
dia’s Five-Year Plans seek to execute 
the process of transforming the eco- 
nomic and social life of the country- 
side. It is obviously necessary that the 
human element engaged in this great 
adventure is properly motivated and 
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carefully trained. A regular program- 
me of training, first launched by the 
Ministry of Food & Agriculture in co- 
operation with the Ford Foundation 
in 1952, has, accordingly, been evolved 
during the last few years. The object 
of the training is to build up multi- 
purpose workers for the rural areas 
with special emphasis on agriculture, 
animal husbandry and co-operation, 
and the modern methods of approach 
to the rural people for the dissemina- 
tion of proven results of research and 
their mass adoption. There are about 
130 training centres for the different 
categories of Extension Officers, such 
as Block Development Officers, Social 
Education Organisers, Extension Of- 
ficers for Agriculture, Industries, Co- 
operation, Health etc., and Village 
Level Workers. 


Refresher Courses 


In the past, there were no systema- 
tic arrangements for providing re- 
fresher courses for civil servants. Now 
and then a few of them were deputed 
to attend some special courses either 
within the country or abroad. But 
now the Government is fully alive to 
its importance. To begin with, an 
I.A.S. Staff College has been set up 
to provide refresher courses to I.A.S. 
Officers with six to ten years’ serv- 
ice. One of the purposes of bringing 
together these officers, after they 
have worked in different capacities un- 
der the Central and the State Govern- 
ments, is to give them an opportunity 
to study, reflect and to compare notes 
among themselves and thus to equip 
themselves better to shoulder their 
current and future responsibilities. 
Officers of the State Services promot- 
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ed to the Indian Administrative Ser- 
vice also attend the same course. In 
their case, the course also helps in in- 
culcating an all-India outlook. One re- 
fresher-cum-reorientation course lasts 
about four months. The main subjects 
of study are Public Administration, 
problems of Economic Development 
and Administration and Social Wel- 
fare Administration. Besides general 
lectures, the officers under training 
are constituted into different syndi- 
cates, and each syndicate prepares 
a report on an alloted subject for dis- 
cussion at one or more general con- 
ferences. Individual officers are also 
required to read papers on subjects 
concerning their special field of ac- 
tivity. 


On the initiative of the Central Gov- 
ernment, another Administrative Staff 
College at Henley-on-Thames (United 
Kingdom) has been established to 
bring together young administrators 
from all walks of national life to study 
the principles and techniques of ad- 
ministration and leadership. The pur- 
pose of this college is to provide to 
the administrators—belonging both to 
the public services and private enter- 
prises—an opportunity to reflect, to 
compare notes and equip themselves 
better for their duties. It brings to- 
gether young administrators from dif- 
terent spheres to provide for the ex- 
change of ideas, to mutual advantage, 
and to promote better understanding 
between them. The College started its 
first course in December, 1957, with 
about 30 members drawn from Gov- 
ernment departments and private in- 
dustrial enterprises. The College will 
run three courses, each of three 
months’ duration, in a year. Eventual- 
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ly, each course will admit about 60 
members. 


A few civil servants are also deputed 
to attend training courses at the Im- 
perial Defense College, London, and 
the Defence Services Staff College in 
India. 


Plans for the Future 


It is realised that these arrange- 
ments are not adequate. They provide 
refresher courses for only a small 
number of civil servants. It is, how- 
ever, only a beginning and proposals 
are under consideration to extend this 
programme to bring a larger number 
of civil servants under its fold. In an 
earlier paragraph a reference has been 
made to the National Academy of Ad- 
ministration. The I.A.S. Training 
School and the I.A.S. Staff College 
are to merge into this Academy. The 
common foundational course, described 
earlier, would last four months in a 
year. The remaining part of the year 
will be utilised by the proposed insti- 
tution in arranging a few—at least 
two—refresher/reorientation courses 
of the type organised by the I.A.S. 
Staff College at present. Besides these 
the Academy may arrange other short 
courses, seminars, conferences etc. 
lasting a week to a month for the be- 
nefit of more senior officers—ordina- 
rily those with about 15 years of serv- 
ice. These courses may deal with the 
higher problems of government or 
with the special subjects, for instance, 
Planning, Fiscal Policy, Social Secur- 
ity, inter-departmental co-ordination 
etc. suitable for senior officers. Some 
of these courses may be so arranged 
as to be useful for technical as well 
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as administrative officers. Another 
proposal is to enable civil servants to 
attend special courses of 4 to 6 months’ 
duration, to be organised in collabora- 
tion with the universities, on subjects 
like Public Administration, Public 
Finance, Statistics, Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Economic Administration, Agri- 
cultural Economics etc. They may also 
be allowed to study at a university 
under a distinguished academic per- 
son, one or more subjects of their own 
choice, which may be only broadly 
related to a civil servant’s work. 


The responsibility for the training 
of their own civil servants lies with 
the State Governments. Some of the 
States have training institutions for 
the officers of the State Civil Services. 
These are organized, more or less, on 
the lines of the Indian Administrative 
Service Training School run by the 
Central Government. Most of them 
have separate training institutions for 
their Police Services and subordinate 
revenue staff. With the help of the 
central Ministry of Community Devel- 
opment they have also started train- 
ing centers for the Village Level 
Workers, and other Extension Offi- 
cers. These centres supplement the 
efforts of the central ministry. 





IV. INDONESIA* 


The underlying philosophy of in- 
service training in Indonesia is not 
only to increase the effectiveness and 
competence of government personnel, 
but lies much deeper, to create a bind- 
ing between personnel and position 








* WP/AS-2/Indonesia, pp. 3-4. 
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and to develop a sense of love to the 
country and to the people they serve. 
In the case of the Indonesian Repub- 
lic the organization of the State is con- 
stituted a unity and not a federation 
of States. In accordance a sense of 
“state-unity” must be developed, per- 
sonnel of the Central government 
ought to have no local or regional 
boundaries. They can serve the coun- 
try everywhere. They may be placed 
everywhere in the country, wherever 
their services are needed. 


Since in-service training has to do 
with actual activities of the various 
departments and agencies of the gov- 
ernment that require specific train- 
ing, the training of specific attitudes 
and skill is conducted by the Institute 
of Public Administration together 
with the training divisions of the va- 
rious agencies. Actually, until now 
and before the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration is established, in-service 
training is implemented by the various 
agencies, either by conducting appli- 
cation courses, or by providing aca- 
demic courses for specific govern- 
ment agencies. Thus, the Railroad 
Agency is conducting its “Academy 
for the Railroads” and the Ministry 
of Shipping, has in operation the 
“Academy for Shipping” and the 
“Academy for Trade-shipping”. An 
overall training program for all gov- 
ernment personnel, however, does not 
exist yet. 


Institute of Public Administration 


It is intended to have the Institute 
of Public Administration conduct 
overall training programs for the 
whole civil service. Training per- 
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formed by the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration will consist of three broad 
kinds of in-service training: staff 
training; line-activities training; and 
general management training. 


To a certain extent the training of 
the civil service will be decentralized 
and delegated to the various Minis- 
tries of the Government. By making 
this decentralization and delegation 
the training will be scattered down, 
so that within a shorter time, more 
training will be performed. 


In-service training by and large does 
not have civilis effectus, in the sense 
that after passing an in-service train- 
ing course, the personnel concerned 
will get promotion automatically. The 
possibility of getting promotions is 
governed by certain promotion-rules. 
However, those having passed an in- 
service training course get priorities 
above those not having had an in-ser- 
vice training course. The control of 
this regulation is performed by the 
Bureau of Civil Service. 


NNew Entrants 


Training of new entrants—new en- 
trants are recruited from outside the 
service, from schools and universities 
—is to make them acquainted with the 
working procedures and regulations of 
the civil service, particularly the work- 
ing procedures and regulations of the 
agency where the trainees are at work. 
Such an orientation training should 
have the following curricula: 


1. The organization of the government. 

2. The organization of the agency where 
the trainees are at work as well as 
its relations to other agencies. 

8. Basic knowledge about public financ- 


ing. 

4. Basic knowledge abcut public per- 
sonnel administration, 

5. Basic knowledge about the techniques 
and procedures, rules and regula- 
tions of the agency where they are 
to work. 


In-service staff training, conducted 
by both the Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration and the agencies where the 
employees are at work, will include: 
record management, transportation 
management, supply managemen:, 
public relations, protocol training, 
budgeting, fiscal control, researcn 
methods training, administrative plan- 
ning, administrative analyses, person- 
nel management training, office meth- 
ods training, and legal service train- 
ing. Other kinds of staff training may 
be developed, in order to meet the 
needs of the various staff work per- 
formed by the public service. 


Line-activities training is mostly 
conducted by the various executing 
agencies. The role of the Institute of 
Public Administration here is mostly 
advisory. 


General management training is in- 
tended to develop management skills 
and leadership among employees. This 
kind of training is divided into several 
levels of general management training 
classified in accordance to the wage- 
and-position classification plan of the 
government. 


Basic subjects taught in a general 
management course are the following: 
organization and management, ad- 
ministrative planning, the art of lead- 
ership, human morale and discipline, 
and human relations in the public serv- 
ice. 
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The training of top executives and 
their immediate assistants is conduct- 
ed by seminars in which guest speakers 
from inside or outside the Service are 
introduced to discuss the subject mat- 
ter of training. 





V. JAPAN* 


(This report deals with in-service 
training of employees working in ad- 
ministrative agencies of the National 
Government of Japan. In-service train- 
ing of employees who do not come un- 
der this category, including education- 
al employees, judges, court employees 
and Defence Agency employees, is con- 
ducted under a system of their own 
and is left out from discussion in this 
report.) 


As provided in Article 1 of the Na- 
tional Public Service Law, democratiz 
and efficient administration of pub- 
lic affairs is the basic object in the 
conduct of a wide range of govern- 
mental affairs, and this philosophy is 
also the keynote of in-service train- 
ing of public employees. The same 
law, in Article 73, specifies that the 
purpose of in-service training of pub- 
lic employees is to develop and im- 
prove their working efficiency. 


In her general system of education, 
Japan does not at present have any 
school or special course established for 
the specific purpese of training pub- 
lic employees. In-service training pro- 
grams of public employees, however, 
are usually planned and administered 
in such a way that they may be more 


* WP/AS-2/Japan, pp. 6-11. 


or less related to school education in 
courses of study, etc. Further, in cer- 
tain courses of study, there are times 
when we request university professors 
to take charge of lectures, and some 
ministries and agencies also detach 
their employees to a university to re- 
ceive instruction at government ex- 
pense. 


Since appointment of employees 
should be administered on the merit 
principle, there is not established any 
system under which employees are ac- 
corded special treatment !n terms of 
status or their promotion is decisively 
affected by their participation or non- 
participation in in-service training 
or by the results of their performance 
in in-service training. There is a rul- 
ing, however, that for a certain course 
of in-service training especially desig- 
nated by the National Personne! 
Authority, those persons who have 
completed any of these courses with 
outstanding results may be given a 
special step-increase, i.e., within-grade 
salary increase (this is, in effect, a 
reduction of a period for step-in- 
crease). 


Training Organization 


Article 73 of the National Public 
Service Law specifies that the Nation- 
al Personnel Authority and the head 
of the appropriate agency should for- 
mulate and diligently administer pro- 
grams concerning in-service training 
of employees. Ministries and agencies 
are conducting various types of in- 
service training consistent with the 
peculiarities of their functions, and 
organizations responsible for in-service 
training vary according to the minis- 
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tries and agencies but, generally 
speaking, their organizational pattern 
may be broadly divided as follows: 


1. In a central agency which has a 
training institute under its jurisdic- 
tion, an organizational unit in charge 
of in-service training is set up sepa- 
rately from the personnel section and 
is responsible for development of 
broad training programs and the train- 
ing institute is responsible for estab- 
lishment and administration of speci- 
fic programs. 


2. In a central agency without any 
training institute, an organizational 
unit in charge of in-service training 
forms a part of the personnel section 
and is responsible for development and 
administration of specific programs. 


3. In some central agencies various 
sections charged with special or tech- 
nical functions develop and administer 
their own training programs, while an 
organizational unit in charge of train- 
ing which, in virtually all cases, forms 
a part of the personnel section, pro- 
vides coordination and integration of 
such programs. 


Further, the ministries and agencies 
employing a large number of workers 
and actively conducting in-service 
training because of the special nature 
of their functions, almost without ex- 
ception, have a training institute under 
their immediate control and assign 
training officers to their local estab- 
lishments. 


Role of National Personnel Authority 


Under Article 73 of the National 
Public Service Law, the National Per- 
sonnel Authority, the central person- 
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nel agency, is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for ‘overall planning” of 
programs concerning in-service train- 
ing, for “integration and coordination” 
of their administration with the ap- 
propriate agencies involved and for 
“surveillance” over such agencies. 
The major activities carried on by the 
National Personnel Authority (the 
organizational unit in charge is its 
Training Section) in regard to in- 
service training are as follows: 


1. At the beginning of each fiscal 
year the National Personnel Authority 
asks the heads of appropriate minis- 
tries and agencies for reports on an- 
nual in-service training programs and 
thus obtains a general picture of in- 
service training activities contem- 
plated by various ministries and agen- 
cies. 


2. Each year an investigation is 
made into the administration of in- 
service training by various ministries 
and agencies during the preceding 
year, and its findings are analyzed and 
studied. This completed, a publica- 
tion titled “The Report on Training 
tivities Conducted for the Benefit of 
National Public Employees during the 
Previous Year” is prepared and dis- 
tributed for the convenience of persons 
concerned with in-service training of 
government employees. 


3. In order to maintain close liaison 
between the National Personnel Au- 
thority and the agencies concerned in 
regard to in-service training in admi- 
nistrative’ agencies of government, to 
exchange information with each other 
and to study and consult about train- 
ing problems, meetings of the Council 
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of Training Officers' are held several 
times during a year. 


4. Since 1956 a class known as “‘ad- 
ministrative training”? has been held, 
with the cooperation of various minis- 
tries and agencies, in order to equip 
a selected group of young and capable 
officers of each ministry and agency 
who have potential executive capacity 
with a broad administrative vision, 
high-grade managerial abilities and 
with a critical insight into social pro- 
blems — so necesary if they are to be 
really worthy as the servants of the 
whole people. 


5. The National Personnel Author- 
ity, pursuant to its rules, designates 
from time to time a training course 
which involves a special step-increase 
to those trainees who have completed 
it with outstanding results, and plans 
and popularizes methods of J.S.T.—an 
abbreviation which stands for “Jin- 
jiin” (National Personnel Authority) 
Formula of Supervisory Training. 
Thus, the Authority acts as a driving 
force and plays a pre-dominant role 
in the in-service training conducted by 
the agencies concerned. 


6. Furthermore, the National Per- 
sonnel Authority, besides sponsoring 





1A body composed of training administra- 
tors of the ministries and agencies of the 
government. 

2 Prospective trainees in the administra- 
tive training class are recommended by va- 
rious ministries and agencies from among 
persons of the levei of sub-section chief who 
are below 35 years of age and have an out- 
standing service record. The number of 
trainees admitted to each class is about 50 
and they receive in-service training for a 
period of three months, mainly in the form 
of lectures, but other methods are also used, 
such as seminars and visits to various 
government agencies, etc. for observation 
and study. 
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meetings of the Training Management 
Study Group’ at which training offi- 
cials gather from all over the country, 
conducts a variety of researches and 
gives various forms of assistance with 
regard to in-service training, includ- 
ing the study of an evaluation of train- 
ing effectiveness and the study of pro- 
fessional ethical education and direct 
assistance in the in-service training 
conducted by the agencies concerned. 


Since in-service training can be car- 
ried out only when funds are available, 
specific programs are established and 
administered consistently with the 
amount of budget approved by the 
Ministry of Finance. As regards sim- 
ple or short in-service training which 
involves but little expense, such 
training is conducted whenever neces- 
sary. 


As to any tie-up between the in- 
service training program and person- 
nel processes, this varies according to 
individual training programs, which 
may usually be divided as follows: 


1. Training for conferring qualifications 
tors of the ministries and agencies cf the 

2. Training for giving broader knowledges, 
skills, etc. related to jobs. 

8. Training equivalent to an advanced 
course. 

4. Training for assumption of a new job 
or of an important job. 

5. Training as a preparation for promo- 
tion, 

6. Training of newly-appointed employees. 


In each case, personnel action con- 
sistent with the training objective is 


taken on the persons who have finish- 
ed the training. 


3A body composed of training adminis- 
trators of government agencies on national 
and local levels and of public corporations. 








Basic Training for New Entrants 


New entrants are broadly classified 
into these three groups: successful 
candidates of the senior public service 
entrance examination (for the level of 
university graduates) ; successful can- 
didates of the intermediate public 
service entrance examination (for the 
level of short-time university grad- 
uates), and successful candidates of 
the junior public service entrance ex- 
amination (for the level of senior high 
school graduates). Various ministries 
and agencies conduct their own in- 
service training according to the levels 
of new appointees and the peculiarities 
of their functions. 


The need of new entrants for in- 
service training, in order to equip 
them with a general knowledge of the 
public service as well as with a basic 
knowledge, skills, etc. related to the 
jobs to which they are appointed, is 
widely recognized from past experience 
in administrative agencies of govern- 
ment. Heads of the agencies concern- 
ed have final responsibility for deci- 
sion of in-service training for new en- 
trants as in the case of other in-service 
training, but, in actual practice, this 
function is performed by either the 
training section or the personnel sec- 
tion. 


As for the attitudes taught to new 
entrants, we generally take up as sub- 
ject matter the attitudes of mind real- 
ly befitting to a public employee and 
discipline in performance of duty, etc. 
Further, for those persons who per- 
form a special job like police officers, 
special discipline in performance of 
duty is emphasized. 
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The type of knowledge taught in- 
cludes a general knowledge of the or- 
ganization and functions of the em- 
ploying agency, laws and regulations 
generally applied therein, an outline 
of the personnel management system, 
and a basic knowledge about the jobs 
to which new entrants are appointed. 


Again, as for the types of skills 
taught to new entrants, the persons 
who are to perform jobs involving the 
use of special machines and tools are 
given a general and basic knowledge 
of these machines and tools and at the 
same time are provided with an op- 
portunity to acquire skills in their 
operation. 


As regards training methods, train- 
ing is given mainly in the form of 
lectures, supplemented, where neces- 
sary, by seminars and visits to other 
government and private organizations 
for observation and study. As to the 
training in the use of machines and 
tools, new entrants are given tasks to 
provide practice in their operation. 


No continuing system of training to 
new entrants with government-wide 
applicability is established as yet, but 
nearly all the ministries and agencies 
are conducting training of new en- 
trants under their own system at the 
time when a large number of new em- 
ployees are appointed—April of each 
year. 


The training system described above 
is planned and enforced by either the 
training section or the personnel sec- 
tion by gradually improving and sup- 
plementing each training program in 
the light of the experience gained 
from the training of new entrants in 
the past. 
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Training at Middle Management 
Levels 


Training of middle-level supervisors 
was not conducted very actively in the 
past because of a variety of obstacles 
lying in its way, but, with the spread 
of the National Personnel Authority 
brand of supervisory training, it has 
shown some development in recent 
years. 


The basic policy governing training 
of middle-level supervisors is to de- 
velop public employees in such a way 
that they may acquire the abilities re- 
quired of such supervisors for good 
management and supervision and for 
performance of the functions of their 
employing agency. 


For the purpose of improving the 
quality of middle-level supervisors, the 
need of conducting the training of 
such officials has come to gain an ap- 
preciable degree of recognition in the 
light of past experience in the public 
service. 


The training needs of officials at 
middle levels covering an organiza- 
tional unit within a ministry or 
agency are determined by the train- 
ing section or the personnel section, 
and the training needs of an individ- 
ual official is determined by his im- 
mediate supervisor. With regard to 
in-service training to be conducted by 
supervisors through day-to-day opera- 
tions, namely, workshop training, this 
is made one of the responsibilities of 
every supervisor. 


As training at middle management 
levels is varied and diverse in its 
methods, courses of study, etc., it is 
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conducted at an appropriate time by 
training officers, higher-level officials 
and professional people within the 
government service, university pro- 
fessors and non-governmental special- 
ists. A major part of this training is 
conducted in the form of lectures, but 
other methods are also used, including 
conferences, seminars, case study, 
visits to government agencies, etc. for 
observation and study. 


Ministries and agencies having their 
own training institute and actively 
carrying on in-service training are 
also conducting training of middle- 
level supervisors on a continuing and 
planned basis. In other ministries 
and agencies, this type of training is 
planned and administered at an appro- 
priate time. In those ministries and 
agencies which have a continuing pro- 
gram of training at middle manage- 
ment levels, the training institutes 
maintain and further develop the sys- 
tem by keeping close liaison with the 
training section or branch of their 
central organization and by making 
such improvements as they consider 
appropriate. 


As for the types of attitudes taught, 
we may cite the basic philosophy lying 
behind management and supervision, 
the cultivation of such character as 
may be becoming to the middle-level 
supervisor. Recently, subjects dealing 
with human relations and administra- 
tive management have been taken up. 
As to the types of knowledges taught, 
@ special knowledge of laws and regu- 
lations generally applied in the em- 
ploying agency and of performance of 
its functions, and a general knowledge 
of matters in such other areas as may 
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be related to the agency functions are 
included. As for the type of skills 
taught, employees who use special ma- 
chines and tools are given a special 
knowledge of such machines and tools 
and a general knowledge of related 
matters, and also they are trained in 
the operation and control of these ma- 
chines and tools. 


In most cases, an evaluation of train- 
ing effectiveness is not conducted as 
yet, but trainees are sometimes re- 
quired either to submit an essay or to 
take examination upon the completion 
of training. 


The Future — An Evaluation 


The systematic and planned train- 
ing of chiefs of bureaus and sections 
of each ministry and agency and of 
heads of regional organizations is still 
almost non-existent today. This fact 
may be pointed out as one of the great- 
est weaknesses of in-service training 
in the administrative agencies of this 
country. 


The history of in-service training of 
government employees dates back to 
the 1870’s. Up to the recent times, 
however, in-service training was car- 
ried out only in the ministries and 
agencies in charge of special or tech- 
nical functions, and its coverage was 
wholly confined to persons handling 
specialized or technical jobs, while in 
other ministries and agencies in 
charge of “general administration,” 
systematic in-service training was 
almost non-existent. 


It is since 1947—the year in which 
the National Public Service Law was 
enacted—that administrative agencies 


of government kave come to adminis- 
ter in-service training on their own. 
Consequently, in-service training of 
public employees in this country in- 
volves many problems that require 
solution in the future. Among these 
problems the most important are as 
follows: 


1. Some disparity exists among 
ministries and agencies in the organi- 
zation and administration of training 
because of a difference in the develop- 
ment of such activity between the 
agency with a training institute of its 
own and the agency without such in- 
stallation. 


2. Training for employees at various 
levels, especially for those of higher 
levels, is not sufficient. 


3. Owing to various restrictions, 
not all employees are assured of an 
opportunity to receive training. 


4. In technical aspects of training 
such as training methods and courses 
of study, there is still room for im- 
provement. 


5. There are many outstanding 
problems that require further study, 
including moral education of public 
employees and evaluation of training 
effectiveness. 





VI. VIETNAM* 


In advanced countries, mostly in 
democratic ones, the main purpose and 
preoccupation of the government is to 
serve the people and to orient all its 
activities toward the realization of the 
common good. 


*“WP/AS -2/Vietnam, pp. 44-60. 
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The administrative science of today 
has successfully coordinated many 
good policies, programs and systems 
in the domain of management of pub- 
lic services. However, the human 
factor has always been recognized as 
a determining one for success. There- 
fore, a good manager should realize 
that one of his principal responsibili- 
ties is to train his employees, so as to 
enlighten them on general policy and 
to increase their fitness for their jobs. 


In advanced countries, the problem 
ot training is not new as in Vietnam. 
In this country, it emerged only three 
years ago. Under foreign domination, 
the governmental authorities never 
thought of developing the capacities 
of the indigenous personnel in order 
to add to their professional abilities. 
They were more interested in people 
who subserviently obeyed their orders 
than in those who possessed some 
special aptitude or initiative. As to 
the Vietnamese civil servant of the 
time, he totally lacked a sense of re- 
sponsibility. By this is meant respon- 
sibility toward the people. In fact, if 
there were some public servants who 
were noticeable by their efforts or 
devotion in the discharge of their du- 
ties, that zeal was rather attributable 
to a fear of reproaches, or to some end 
pursued with a view to obtaining re- 
wards or personal advantage. Few 
conceived that these efforts and devo- 
tion should have been intended for 
the good of the Vietnamese people. 
Besides, confined solely to operating 
jobs and always encouraged to lead an 
“easy and safe life,” the Vietnamese 
civil servants of yesterday, in effect, 
lost their will te progress and never 
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thought of self-improvement through 
personal training. Why improve one- 
self when there were so many other 
ways, more efficient than training, to 
secure a promotion? 


This dual state of things and mind 
can explain the real lack of competent 
personnel, especially managers, suf- 
fered by the young Republic of Viet- 
nam, after its sovereignty had been 
recovered. Moreover, the ravages of 
war and the danger of subversion from 
international Communism also contri- 
buted to the aggravation of the sit- 
uation, which, in fact, hindered con- 
siderably the functioning of various 
governmental organizations. 


To face such a discouraging plight, 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, immediate- 
ly after taking office, set up a plan 
for modernizing the administrative 
machine with a view to better serving 
the people. Naturally, the problem 
of training was among the first pre- 
occupations of the government. 


In two successive speeches deliver- 
ed on the occasions of the National 
tevolution Civil Servants League Gen- 
eral Assembly and of a meeting at the 
Doc-Lap Palace in 1955, President 
Ngo Dinh Diem stressed that the 
“nationalist” civil servant should see 
to his self-improvement, modernize 
his methods of work, learn to do his 
job better, develop his abilities and ac- 
quire new ideas, politically and tech- 
nically. He also emphasized the pre- 
sent responsibility of the civil servant, 
the attitude or comportment he should 


adopt. Thus, the President at this 
time outlined the course which the 
civil servant should follow. It may 


be said that all programs of in-service 








training, now being carried out exten- 
sively by various departments and 
agencies, have found their inspiration 
from the above mentioned two speech- 
es. 


First of all, to lay the cornerstone, 
the National Institute of Administra- 
tion (NIA) with the technical colla- 
boration of the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Vietnam Advisory Group, was 
created in Saigon. Its principal role 
is to develop higher level personnel for 
various national administrative cadres. 
But in addition, according to its or- 
ganic statute, the Institute is respon- 
sible for the program of in-service 
training launched by the government. 


It is true that before the existence 
of the NIA, some departments or 
agencies already had their programs 
of in-service training, but these pro- 
grams were rather conceived on an in- 
dividual basis, according to their own 
means or initiative, or the needs which 
arose in each agency. Thus, training 
was limited to some departments or 
agencies, and the program, not being 
on a nation-wide scale, as it is today, 
lacked coordination. 


After the establishment of the NIA, 
a program of in-service training, con- 
ceived on a nation-wide basis, was out- 
lined by the Institute and submitted 
to the President of the Republic. By 
Executive Order, an Inter-Ministerial 
Commission on Training was set up. 
This commission convened several 
times at the NIA in order to discuss 
the project, and to plan a general 
program which aimed at uniformity, 
rationality and efficiency, for the in- 
service training of all civil servants 
in active service. 
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inter-Ministerial Commission on 
In-Service Training 


The Inter-Ministerial Commission 
(1.M.C.) on In-Service Training issued 
the following statements: “In-service 
training is an urgent necessity in 
Vietnam”; and “Training should be 
organized on a nation-wide basis.” 


As stated above, the young Repub- 
lic of Vietnam badly needed specialists 
and technicians. As for managerial 
personnel, they have been generally 
chosen from among employees at lower 
grades to satisfy the increasing needs. 
Unfortunately, added to this problem, 
were still prevailing old spirit and the 
out-of-date methods of work left by 
the old regime. 


On the other hand, the social and 
political structures of the country had 
begun to change rapidly and to take 
on new democratic forms. Therefore, 
the public function, in meeting new 
problems and extending its jurisdic- 
tion, must require of the civil servant 
greater fitness for his job, special 
diligence, and a full consciousness of 
his new responsibilities. Besides, un- 
cer the republican regime, the civil 
servant should consider himself a 
guide to his fellow-countrymen in va- 
rious community development efforts. 
To deserve the title, the civil servant 
should become an example and must 
see constantly to his self-improvement. 


From the theoretical point of view, 
training is a necessity at all times 
and everywhere. There is no limit to 
education and this is also true of 
training. An employee, although qua- 
lified for a job, has to learn more in 
order to do his job better and better. 
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An experienced civil servant should 
be trained to have greater self-suffi- 
ciency in order to meet new require- 
ments of his work, and also to prevent 
his “old experience” from becoming 
2 handicap to progress. Even man- 
agement has to improve its capacities 
and its practice of the art of leader- 
ship. 


Training should be organized on a 
nation-wide basis. As _ previously 
stated, a few programs of training 
had already been carried out by some 
departments or agencies immediately 
after President Ngo Dinh Diem had 
made known his policy of modernizing 
the administrative machine; that is, 
before the existence of the NIA. But 
as we all know, these programs were 
conceived on an individual basis, and 
lacked coordination. Besides, in satis- 
fying only individual and temporary 
needs, they did not stimulate general 
interest and enthusiasm among all 
civil servants. Training abroad under 
the so-called “participant” program 
also lacked planning and appropriate 
follow-up measures, and it was not 
rare to see trainees coming back from 
abroad with their new technical ac- 
quisitions unused. In a word, the bene- 
fits from these training programs 
were necessarily limited. 


In the light of past experience, the 
I.M.C. on training recognized that the 
training problem ought now to be 
oriented and conceived on a _ nation- 
wide basis; that a common program 
and planning system had to be adopt- 
ed. The commission also agreed that 
a broad diffusion of training docu- 
ments and techniques would be of 
much value to various departments 
and agencies. 
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Training Program 


The I.M.C. on training, after exam- 
ination and discussion of the proposed 
project on in-service training prepared 
by the NIA, agreed upon these main 
points : 


The dual objectives of training: 
training should be aimed, on one hand, 
at increasing the fitness and efficien- 
cy of the civil servant in his present 
job and, on the other hand, preparing 
him for more important functions 
and responsibilities. 


The program of training: train- 
ing should be responsive to real 
needs. Hence to plan the program, 
the civil servants’ activities should be 
divided into three areas as follows: 


1. The technical or specialized area. 
Three categories of civil servants may 
be included in this group: the techni- 
cians and specialists properly so called ; 
similar persons who also have adminis- 
trative responsibilities (for instance, 
Directors or Chiefs of technical 
services); and civil servants of the 
administrative cadres charged with 
functions having a technical charac- 
tex. 


For the first category, the depart- 
ment or agency interested may make 
arrangements with the Directorate 
General of Planning, and the Directo- 
rate General of Civil Service to estab- 
lish a training program. The train- 
ing may be abroad or right at home, 
through specialized courses. 


For the second category, emphasis 
in training should be given to admin- 
istrative matters such as managerial 
skills, personnel management, etc. 








This program may be the same as 
that intended for executive develop- 
ment. 


Lastly for the third category, train- 
ing is necessary for administrative 
jobs requiring some specialization 
such as economics, finance, police and 
security, etc. 


2. The management area. Executives 
should also be trained to meet the 
present needs of the country and to 
develop their abilities, aptitude to 
command, broadness of view, promp- 
titude and timeliness in making de- 
cisions, executive skills, human rela- 
tions, the art of leadership, etc. Ac- 
cordingly, an in-service training pro- 
gram for executive development has 
been outlined, and these main features 
agreed upon: training on “Organiza- 
tion and Methods”; training on per- 
sonal management; and training on 
public relations. 


3. The clerical skills area. This area 
includes employees serving under the 
direction of a supervisor. These civil 
servants are generally recruited on the 
basis of a background of general 
knowledge or after an examination 
which requires no deep specialization. 
So, for them, training is a real neces- 
ity. The routine experience acquired 
by seniority of service is not enough 
to increase the fitness and efficiency 
of performance and these employees 
have to be trained to fully develop 
their capacities. This employee train- 
ing program includes subjects related 
to: (1) Administration in practice (re- 
cords keeping, practical and elemen- 
tary notions of statistics, administra- 
tive bookkeeping, typewriting and 
stenography, public relations, etc.) ; 
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(2) Political and administrative or- 
ganization in Vietnam; and (3) Inter- 
national relations and organizations. 
Also, some notions of Political Science 
and Law (civil, administrative, penal, 
and legal procedure) have been added 
to the program, to improve the back- 
ground of general knowledge of the 
trainees. 


Methods of Training 


These methods of training may be 
adopted by various departments and 
agencies according to their own needs 
or conditions: 


1. Training course—a classical method 
for subjects having mostly a theoreti- 
cal character, for instance: law, in- 
ternational organizations. 

2. Seminar—emphasis is given to the 
discussion of a problem after it has 
been presented by a competent lecturer 
and to the exchange of ideas and 
opinions among the participants. 

3. Conference—A chairman, a_ secretary 
and eventually a reporter are neces- 
sary. The topics for discussion are 
included in a discussion program. The 
participants, one after another, pre- 
sent their views and after discussion, 
reach the solution which seems to be 
most conclusive. 

4. Role playing—An efficient method of 
training, particularly in matters of 
public relations and human relations. 

5. Training abroad — Planning in this 
matter is a necessary condition for suc- 
cess. The program should be adapted 
to the real needs of the country, and 
adequate measures for a proper use of 
the trainees must be especially taken 
into consideration. 


The training period may be from one 
to ten weeks, according to individual 
needs. 


The Commission agreed that train- 
ing is part of a civil servant’s duty 
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under the republican regime. Never- 
theless, during the training period, a 
trainee, being considered in active 
service, may retain all his material 
advantages relating to salary, indem- 
nities, etc., and his improvement may 
be taken into account for rating and 
promotion. 


Progress and Evaluation 


In September 1956, the Inter-Minis- 
terial Commission for Training con- 
vened again to evaluate the results 
obtained during the past period, to 
identify shortcomings and errors and 
to design a plan of action for the fu- 
ture. At the same time, new import- 
ant problems were examined and dis- 
cussed, such as the investigation of 
training needs, the popularization of 
the training concept and techniques 
and the setting up of specific organs 
charged exclusively with the training 
of civil servants. 


To be realistic, each department or 
agency has to do its own investiga- 
tion work and to establish an appro- 
priate program. But as investigation 
requires some techniques, the task 
was considered to be a technical one. 
Therefore, the investigation work 
will take place after specific organs 
charged exclusively with training 
have been set up in each department 
or agency. 


The concept of training and its 
techniques should be widely spread in 
order to give all administrative or- 
ganizations and civil servants an idea 
of its importance and its real neces- 
sity. A sub-committee composed of 
representatives of the following 
Departments: Information, Defense, 
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Education, and of the NIA was created 
to study the problem and to set up a 
program of diffusion by means of 
conferences, radio broadcasting, pub- 
lications, etc. 


A proposed project relating to the 
establishment of a national system 
of in-service training has been under 
study and examination. The propo- 
sal may be summed up as follows: 
Creation of: 


1. A national in-service training commit- 
tee charged with studying and pro- 
posing to the President of the Republic 
the general principies and the guide- 
lines of a large scale training program 
conceived on a nation-wide basis. 

2. An in-service training steering com- 
mittee in each department or agency 
and at the central organ of provincial 
administration. 

3. An in-service training organization at 
each department or agency and at the 
central organ of provincial administra- 
tion charged with the training itself. 


The personnel charged with carrying 
out the training program cannot, in 
principle, hold another position at the 
same time. 


(Ed. Note: A detailed listing of in- 
service projects and courses, by Mi- 
nistries, occupies nine pages at this 
point in the document. It has been 
necessary to omit this material for 
lack of space.) 


Conclusion 


It goes without saying that the be- 
nefits from these first accomplish- 
ments are immediate and not negli- 
gible. A general improvement has, 
in fact, been recognized in the func- 
tioning of various governmental and 
administrative organizations through- 
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THE TOTAL NUMBER OF CIVIL SERVANTS WHO HAVE ATTENDED 
TRAINING COURSES OR CONFERENCES DURING THE YEARS 
1955, 1956, AND 1957 IN VIETNAM 














Department or Axenes Cae J mee 
Interior Department ..... | 161 2,269 | 40 agents from other 
| Departments, attend- 
ing the stenography 
| course, included. 
ene ee eee | 460 
Information and Youth ... | 463 4,002 
| ai ae Ee SY) oe Pa | | 747 
POI: An's chet ray: sapenates | On-the-job training for 
| | all its personnel. 
Wanner i. ISA | 80 7,790 107 civil servants from 
other Departments 
included. 
Pe | 64 20 
Landed Property and | 
Agrarian Reform ...... | | 75 
MI ag she praise $54: 240 
Public Works and | | 
Communications ....... | | 617 | 100 | 
Commissariat for | 
CIVIC GUO cece eck ss | | 34 | | 
National Bank .......... 56 | 303 | For public servants as 
| | well as private busi- 
ness personnel. 
Directorate General | | 
CL PUAN 6: ccicsio.0 5+ a0 489 
National Institute of | 
Administration ........ 237 | 17 | For personnel of va- 
Directorate General of | | rious departments. 
Civil], Service. ......05.«. 76 
Directorate General of | | | 
Social] Action .......... | 107 
EE ao cererasecsnere 373 | 11,643 | 6,391 | 





Grand Total .... 18,407 
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out Vietnam. And we have all the 
reason in the world to hope that, 
when the national training program 
has been fully carried out, Vietnam 
will completely change its face. 


Another interesting point not to be 
overlooked, is this feature, which may 
constitute a distinguishing one, of our 
training program abroad: Everybody 
knows that in Vietnam, adminis- 
trators are mostly the product of 
French training. In accordance with 
the traditional “administrator-lawyer” 
concept in France, they generally re- 
ceived a good basic education in juri- 
dical matters and general culture. 
Such is not, generally speaking, the 
concept of the Anglo-American peo- 
ples, especially the Americans, who 
are more interested in techniques and 
specialization and in the world of to- 
day than the traditional classical sub- 
jects. With the vocational approach 
which prevails in the American edu- 
cational system, people conceive that 
they have to learn more “how to do” 
than “what to do.” And so, at univ- 
versity and colleges, there are spe- 
cializations of all kinds, and close co- 
operation between colleges and Public 
Administration is extensive. At the 
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University of Chicago, well known as 
a great research center, close relations 
always exist between those in acade- 
mic work and those who are more 
concerned with immediate and _ prac- 
tical problems. 


Therefore, when a Vietnamese civil 
servant is sent for training in an 
Anglo-American country, he will re- 
ceive a new culture which may be 
termed complementary to his former 
one. His educational background would 
be, so to speak, the result of two dif- 
ferent cultures: on the one hand, the 
French one with more emphasis on 
juridical, classical and general mat- 
ters, and on the other hand, the 
Anglo-American one which is more 
interested in practical knowledge, or- 
ganization and methods, techniques 
and specialization. 


This may constitute a feature which 
distinguishes Vietnam from other 
Asian countries like the Philippines, 
Thailand, India, etc., where most of 
the civil servants are Anglo-American 
educated, but receive further train- 
ing in the same pattern, that is, in 
Anglo-American countries. 








Philippine Facilities for Regional Training 


In Public Administration 


By LEANDRO A. VILORIA 


Institute of Public Administrat:on 


and JOHN A. DANISCH 


Public Administration Adviser 
USOM | Philippines 


CASUAL READING of metropoli- 
tan newspapers nowadays gives 
one the uneasy impression that the 
drive for an honest and efficient gov- 
ernment in the Philippines is anything 
but a winning cause. Every govern- 
ment official is a potential influence 
peddler; every government transaction 
is a potential target of this or that 
racket-busting committee — these 
and many more, the dailies report to 
the reading public. 


It is true that venalities do occur 
in the government. It is also true 
that there are individuals who should 
not be in the public service in the 
first place. But these problems are 
universal. All governments have to 
face them — and they are given more 
publicity in democratic governments 
because of the presence of a free 
press. In the main, these problems 
are the exceptions rather than the 
rule. Unfortunately, improvements 
in the Philippine public service rare- 
ly make the headlines — they are 
not considered news. That the Phil- 
ippine public service is actually pro- 


gressing despite the newspaper head- 
lines is attested by the selection of 
the Philippines by the International 
Cooperation Administration as_ re- 
gional training center in public ad- 
ministration for the Far East. 


Announcing a New Program 


The U.P. Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration has formally under- 
taken to offer training for govern- 
mental officials in the Far East, be- 
ginning early next year, under a 
grant of $36,000 from the Asian 
Economic Development Fund of the 
United States Government. Under a 
joint agreement signed in May be- 
tween the National Economic Council 
and the International Cooperation 
Administration/Philippines, the In- 
stitute will plan and supervise the 
program for a group of 20 to 25 of- 
ficials from the Far East area each 
year for a three-year period. The In- 
stitute will provide tuition-free train- 
ing to these officials. Other expenses 
will be borne by their respective gov- 
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ernments and United States Opera- 
tions Missions in their countries. Ex- 
pected to benefit from this arrange- 
ment are Asians from about nine 
countries including Cambodia, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaya, 
Nationalist China, Thailand, and Viet- 
nam. 


The Institute has already trained 
several students from most of these 
countries as regular enrollees under 
its own Southeast Asia scholarship 
program, as well as under another 
program sponsored by the University 
of the Philippines. With the new 
grant, the Institute will be able to 
supply more individual attention to 
improve the training available for 
governmental officials from the re- 
gion. 


Why Use the Philippines? 


The Philippines has been selected 
for this training program for many 
reasons. The economic and social pat- 
terns of the Philippines make it a suit- 
able and logical place for training 
what ICA ealls “third country par- 
ticipants” in view of geographical ad- 
jacency and _ cultural _ similarities 
among the countries in the regions. 
Moreover, for many kinds of train- 
ing the most appropriate or suitable 
facilities do not exist in the United 
States due to distance, climate, and 
environmental conditions. Con- 
sequently, the facilities of the Phil- 
ippines are often better adapted to 
the needs of an Asian student or ob- 
server. In addition, the cost of a 
training project in the Philippines 
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(including transportation) averages 
less than half of the cost for a com- 
parable program in the United States. 
Asians going to the United States 
deal with agencies in situations quite 
different from those in Asia. The 
Philippines, however, furnishes an op- 
portunity unparalleled in the region 
for mature observation and testing 
of governmental problems under con- 
ditions comparable to those of other 
nations in the region. 


Past experience has shown the 
value of extended contacts between 
Filipinos and their Asian neighbors. 
In addition to the cultural benefit, 
the presence of professional visitors 
from other lands acts to stimulate 
and improve the efficiency of Filipino 
projects and the persons contacted 
during the training. 


Facilities and Methods 


Philippine facilities being used for 
this training are many and varied. 
They range from the colleges and 
universities, which offer regular ac- 
ademic instruction and conduct spe- 
cial seminars and demonstration cen- 
ters, to international conferences and 
workshops. For example, in the field 
of public administration, the Univ- 
ersity of the Philippines’ Institute of 
Public Administration not only pro- 
vides full-length degree programs for 
students of the region, but frequent- 
ly gives individual briefings to of- 
ficials on short observation tours and 
visits. 

However, the first intensive train- 
ing program undertaken by the 
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Institute for ICA third country part- 
icipants occurred in 1956-57 when 
eight Indonesian officials were ad- 
mitted as special students for a full 
academic year. During the end of the 
school-year, a supplementary training 
program was also arranged for the 
Indonesian officials to augment these 
academic experiences. 


A directly related activity was the 
recent Regional Conference on Public 
Administration held during June 1958 
in Manila and in Baguio. This con- 
ference was attended by eleven gov- 
ernments in the region, and attracted 
representatives from the Asia Found- 
ation, International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, U.N. Technical 
Assistance Administration, and other 
agencies vitally interested in the pro- 
gram. 


Scope of Regional Training 


The extent to which thirteen Asian 
countries have utilized Philippine 
training facilities, under ICA sponsor- 
ship, is indicated in the table below. 
This table shows the number of part- 
icipant arrivals by country of origin 
for the period July 1, 1954 through 
June 30, 1958: 


WCRI ec SEP is aos a cn elas 193 
‘SCE OLA PEPE 192 
ee i sin neaa 125 
eo ee ae ee Se 118 
NS 6 aint as keane ad 85 
RN ot. isis sires oes 58 
eeOces Guus mods dees. 51 

medage 2% De UR fase. 21 
ee ACU... SUD 5 
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James cit. a3: adie 5 
Ps +0 30s be Geet 5 
RE 324. AVES 3 
SS) SANA ANCES, I 1 
Seem SVR ae A. 862 

These participants came from 


many professional and technical back- 
grounds, as shown in the following 
table: 


Agricene .. 64665640 sods ee 295 
i ta ce 208 
Public Administration ..... 186 
is oad» eantomdesa 71 
Doors.» 5 6c cas biaie dwoasia 28 
Public: Werks. . cad. .vinsann 26 
Community Development ... 17 
BRR celia. olbiveds + iuatite x 11 
Transportation ............ 10 
Indeey Si. 35 Ruiwusteasbe 9 
Mista: .b6c. Jasmine usw. . 1 

Tee Jina. . vot 862 


As of July 31, 1958 there were 607 
participants for whom training has 
been requested but who have not yet 
arrived. This figure, of course does 
not include many for whom projects 
are still in the planning stage. That 
the rate of increase has been steady 
from the beginning of the program is 
shown by the following arrival figures 
by fiscal years: 


See Pere 76 
IS bess S. Pa 189 
U9GG-EF tiweresgys sdivotess 270 
ROGPSS ae. Alana 327 

TORR As. 2 SER 862 


The rate of increase is expected to 
continue unabated so long as funds, 
facilities and interest continue. 
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Some Facts About the New Program 


The new program for regional 
training in public administration is 
part of a long-term plan for economic 
development, necessitating improved 
public administration. In large mea- 
sure it may be attributed to the ac- 
tive interest and support of the Na- 
tional Economic Council of the Phil- 
ippine government. The stated objec- 
tives of the program are: 


1. To provide government officials 
the opportunity to gather ad- 
vanced information and insights 
necessary for increasing their 
competence in the performance 
of their specific duties and re- 
sponsibilities through a_ better 
understanding of the institution- 
al environment and the forces 
which affect their specialized 
fields of activity. 


2. To provide the participants with 
data on the latest methods 
in the fundamentals of organi- 
zation, Management and in-ser- 
vice training in order that they 
may be able to institute im- 
provements in their own work 
situations and to increase their 
areas of influence more effec- 
tively upon their return to their 
own countries. 


3. To provide opportunities for the 
participants to share their ad- 


vanced experiences with their 
associates upon their return 
home. 


The training program is designed 
for middle management and senior 
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executives. of governmental agencies 
from the participating countries. The 
program will therefore consist basic- 
ally of a seminar at the Institute of 
Public Administration and direct in- 
service work with the Philippine gov- 
ernment agencies. The seminar will 
include specially designed profession- 


el presentations of public manage- 
ment subjects, using case studies, 
workshops and discussion periods. 


Among the objectives is the analysis 
of comparable situations in govern- 
ment, where the application of ma- 
ture judgment and experience during 
open and informal discussions will be 
of paramount importance. The work 
will be practical rather than academic 
in nature, and credit toward degrees 
will accordingly not be an element of 
the program. 


A number of core courses will be 
given all participants regardless of 
their special subject interests. One 
course will emphasize the fundamen- 
tal executive management subjects, 
such as organizing, policy making, 
staffing, coordinating, reporting, op- 
erating, and planning, programming, 
and scheduling. These subjects will 
be related to the central government 
functions of organization and meth- 
ods, and financial management. The 
second course will deal with financial 
administration, including budgeting, 
accounting, auditing, treasury opera- 
tions, revenues, public debt manage- 
ment, and customs administration. 


Bearing in mind that this program 
is for three years and can accom- 
modate a maximum of twenty-five 
participants each year, the core 
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courses will be offered each year. 
This fact will not preclude selection of 
participants from different govern- 
mental backgrounds. However, the 
urgent need now is for better overall 
financial management. Thus the first 
year participants should be selected 
from central departments or minis- 
tries of finance and treasury, budget 
offices and commissions, national ac- 
counting and auditing offices and the 
like. The following two years the 
basis of selection may be extended to 
include participants from other gov- 
ernmental agencies, provided they 
have responsibilities in the core sub- 
jects as applied to their agency’s sub- 
stantive tasks and as related to the 
centralized services. 


Schedule 


The regular program will extend 
over a period of 24 weeks, with an 
additional 6 to 8 week program in 
English for those who need it, orga- 
nized as follows: 


1. Orientation Phase — 4 weeks 


a. One week to help the partici- 
pant make the necessary so- 
cial and cultural adjustments 
for his stay in the Philippines. 


b. Two weeks to acquaint the 
participant with significant 
features of the Philippine sys- 
tem of government. 


c. One week to familiarize the 
participant with the general 
organization and functions of 
a Philippine agency compar- 
able to his own. 


2. Specialized Training Phase — 19 


weeks 


a. Five weeks devoted to the 
study of public administration 
in general and executive func- 
tions and organization and 
management processes in par- 
ticular. 


b. Twelve weeks of intensive 


study of the specialized fields 
of financial management. 


c. Two weeks on the setting up 
of in-service training pro- 
grams, and their conduct and 
evaluation. 


3. Practical Experience Phase — 14 


weeks 


Concurrently with 2b and 2c 
above, each participant will be 
assigned to an operating agency 
which is a counterpart of the one 
in which he is employed. 


. Evaluation Phase — 1 week 


The last week will be devoted 
to an evaluation of the partici- 
pant’s program wherein all par- 
ticipants, instructors and special- 
ists from the Philippine Gov- 
ernment agencies may partici- 
pate. This is designed to help 
the participant relate his train- 
ing experience to his home needs, 
and to assist in the preparation 
of means for transmitting this 
experience to his associates. 


. Special English Training — 6 to 


8 weeks 


An intensive course in the 
English language for those who 
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need or desire such training. 
Those desiring to take advan- 
tage of this training should ar- 
rive in Manila a month before 
the start of the regular program. 
The last two to four weeks of 
this program will be concurrent 
with 1. above to the degree that 
time is available and a_ need 
exists. 


Criteria for Selection of Participants 


1. 


bo 


The participant should be a se- 
nior official or occupy a position 
of significant responsibility in 
his specialized field. It is parti- 
cularly important that all parti- 
cipants be as nearly as possible 
at a similar level of maturity, 
education and experience. 


The participant should be able 
to achieve the following mini- 
mum scores in the American 
Language Center English tests: 
written — 75°; oral — 75%. 
This requirement will only be 
waived for government officials 
and specialists possessing excep- 


ew) 


. The 


tional technical qualifications 
and experience; and, even in 
these cases, the special course in 
English must be taken and the 
minimum scores achieved. 


participant must, before 
departing for the Philippines, 
prepare a Participant’s Work- 
book, in consultation with the 
officials directly concerned and 
the USOM in his country, indi- 
cating his previous work expe- 
rience and training, the general 
character of the further train- 
ing required to enable him to 
perform his work more effec- 
tively and, if possible, the spe- 
cific nature of the work he wil!l 
perform after completion of the 
program. 


It is expected that, whenever 
possible, the participant will be 
named on his return to design, 
develop or monitor a_ training 
program, or conduct a training 
project, on a part-time or full- 
time basis, for at least two vears. 








BOOK REVIEWS: 


An Annotated Bibliography 
for Training Officers 
Compiled by SIMEON M. AGUSTIN 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





In place of the usual book reviews, Employees need assistance in 
the following annotated list of books solving their personal problems 
and journals of interest to training of- in order to render efficient ser- 
ficers is presented. vice. This book gives a lucid dis- 


cussion of the objectives, prin- 
ciples and techniques of employ- 
ee counseling. 


BOOKS: 


1.Beckman, R.O.. HOW TO 
TRAIN SUPERVISORS. New 4. Cantor, Nathaniel. EMPLOYEE 
York: Harper and_ Brothers. COUNSELING. New York: 
1952. Pp. 335. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. Pp. 
A sourcebook on the organi- 167. 
zation and conduct of systema- 
tic training for supervision, with 
aids for program planning. 


Employees should learn to 
help themselves whenever they 
have personal problems. This 


2. Bleicken, Berch Von, EMPLOY- can be done by effective counsel- 
EE TRAINING HANDBOOK. ing service. This book provides 
New York: Conover Mast Pub- the guidance that any counselor 
iication. 1953. Pp. 300. need in his counseling service. 


A good guide for training of- 5. Cerami, Charles A.. HOW TO 


ficers in planning, organizing, SOLVE MANAGEMENT PROB- 
and executing an employee train- LEMS. Englewood Cliffs: 
ing program. Basic principles, Prentice Hall, Inc. 1957. Pp. 228. 


techniques and discussion of 


different types of training are in- A book: df: three parts— A 


Basic Formula for Problem Solv- 


weet ing, Six Special Tips for Dif- 
3. Bowler, Earl and Daveson, Fran- ficult Situations and Tested 
ces Trigg. COUNSELING EM- Techniques for Specific Pro- 
PLOYEES. New York: Prentice blems. Each part gives common 
Hall, Inc. 1948 Pp. 247. problems of management and 
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provides the suggested solutions. 


The discussion is easy and prac- °'; 


tical. A good book for training 
officers. 


. Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada.. EM- 
PLOYEE TRAINING IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE. Chicago: 
1941. Pp. 172. 


An excellent guide for train- 
ing officers in conducting train- 
ing programs for government 
employees. 


. Gerrett, Annette, COUNSELING 
METHODS FOR PERSONNEL 
WORKERS. New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 
1945. Pp. 187. 


Another book for counselors. 
It discusses the basic theories, 
principles and _ techniques of 
counseling adults, particularly 
workers in industry. 


. Hans, Kenneth and Ewing, Clau- 
de. TESTED TRAINING TECH- 
NIQUES. Illustrated. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1950. Pp. 
111. 


A clear discussion, with car- 
toons and illustrations, of the 
basic principles and techniques 
of training. Written briefly and 
simply, it enables the reader to 
understand the content easily. 


. McLarney, William J. MA- 
NAGEMENT TRAINING, Cases 
and Principles. Revised Edition. 
Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1955. Pp. 371. 


A book designed to improve 


the performance of men on the 


* job and to prepare them for ad- 


10. 


vancement. Cases and _princi- 
ples which will be useful in con- 
ference or training programs are 
given. 


Planty, Earl G. and McCord, 
William S. and Efferson, Carlos, 
A., TRAINING EMPLOYEES 
AND MANAGERS. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co. 1948. Pp. 
278. 


A discussion of the principles, 
scope and techniques of training. 


JOURNALS: 


1. International Review of Admi- 


nistrative Sciences 


Quarterly. 

Annual Subscription: $8.00 

Address: 205 rue Belliard 

Brussels 4, Belgium 

Contents: For an _ international 
perspective on public admi-. 
nistration and training, the 
articles are of great value. 
The special features deal 
with bibliography, items of 
news and chronicle of the 
Institute. 


. Journal of the American Society 


of Training Directors 


Bi-monthly. 

Annual Subscription: $4.00 

Address: 2020 University Ave- 
nue, Madison, Wisconsin 
U.S.A. 


Contents: Articles of general in- 
terest on training; news 
items. 











3. Personnel 


Bi-monthly. 

Annual Subscription: $10.00 

Address: American Manage- 
ment Association 
1515 Broadway, Times 
Square New York 36, New 
York 


Contents: Articles of special in- 
terest to management, with 
special features. 


. Personnel Administration 


Bi-monthly. 

Annual Subscription: $5.50 

Address: Society for Personnel 
Administration 
5506 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW Washington 15, D.C. 


Contents: Articles of general 
interest on effective public 
administration and training; 
special features. 


. Philippine Journal of Public 
Administration 


Quarterly. 
Annual Subscription: P6.00 
Address: Institute of Public 
Administration 
University of the Philippines 
F'.O. Box 474 
Manila 


Contents: Articles of general in- 
terest in public administra- 
tion and in-service training; 
documents section; news and 
notes. A good article for 
training officers is “The In- 
Service Training Program: 
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First National Conference of 
Government Training Of- 
ficers” by Jose D. Soberano, 
Vol. I, No. 3, July, 1957. 


. Public Administration Review 


Quarterly. 

Annual Subscription: $3.00 

Address: American Society for 
Public Administration 
6042 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Contents: Articles of general 
interest in public administra- 
tion; research 


. Public Management 


Monthly. 

Annual Subscription: $4.00 

Address: 1313 East 60th St. 
Chicago 387, Illinois 


Contents: Articles in art and 
science of municipal adminis- 
tration; news and reports. 


. Public Personnel Review 


Quarterly. 

Annual Subscription: $7.50 

Address: Public Personnel As- 
sociaticn 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Contents: Articles of special in- 
terest in personnel manage- 
ment and training. It has 
special sections on personnel 
opinions and bookshelf. 





A Selected List of Master’s Theses and 
Doctoral Dissertations in Political 
Science and Related Fields 


Compiled by EVELYN M. OMALLAO 
Institute of Public Administrat ‘on 
University of the Philippines 





Note: This list updates two separate lists of master’s theses and doctoral disserta- 


tions published in the January and October 1957 issues of the Journal covering 





veepectively the University of the Philippines and selected local universities.* 


1956-1957 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Hewitt, Lester R. THE POLITICAL 
ROLE OF ATOMIC AIR POWER. 
1956. MA (UP) 

Fehrenback, Theron C. TAIWAN’S 
ROLE IN THE PACIFIC. 1956. 
MA (UP) 

Kim Chie Woon. THE FOUNDATION 
OF JAPANESE FOREIGN POLI- 
CY AFTER WORLD WAR II. 1956. 
(UP) 

Panganiban, Bernardita G. THE 
ROLE OF THE ROMAN CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH IN PHILIPPINE 
POLITICS. 1957. MA (UP) 





* The universities included in the current 
list may be identified as follows: 

AM— Ateneo de Manila; AU — Arella- 
no University; Ad. U.—Adamsun Univer- 
sity; CEU—Centro Escolar University; 
FEU — Far Eastern University; MCU — 
Manila Central University; NU — Nation- 
al University; SU—Silliman University 
(Dumaguete City); UCM— Union College 
of Manila; UE — University of the East; 
UM — University of Manila; USC — Univ- 
ersity of San Carles (Cebu City); UST — 
University of Santo Tomas; UP — Univ- 
ersity of the Philippines. 
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Fernandez, Buenaventura B. THE JA- 
PANESE SPONSORD REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES PROCLA- 
MATION OF THE EXISTENCE 
OF STATE OF WAR AGAINST 
THE DEMOCRACIES IN WORLD 
WAR II. 1957 MA (UP) 

Castro, Socorro B. THE ROLE OF 
THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH IN 
THE NEGOTIATION OF TREA- 
TIES. 1957. MA (UP) 


Mesbah Ud-din Ahmad. ISLAM AND 
THE SECULAR STATE (PRINCI- 
PLES OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF PAKISTAN). 1957. MA (UP) 

Ramos, Eleuterio K. THE POLITI- 
CAL AND MILITARY ASPECTS 
OF THE SOUTHEAST ASIA 
TREATY ORGANIZATION. 1957. 
MA (UST) 

Mo Shen. A DOCUMENTARY STU- 
DY OF JAPAN’S SPECIAL 
RIGHTS AND INTEREST IN 
MANCHURIA. 1957. MA (UM) 


LAW 


Castaneda, Catalino, Jr. A CRITICAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE THEORY 
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AND APPLICATION OF PENAL- 
TIES UNDER THE REVISED PE- 
NAL CODE OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES 1957. LL M (UM) 


Roaquin, Constante. A STUDY OF 
THE LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
AFFECTING PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
1957. MA (UM) 


EDUCATION 


Tan, Alicia, J. A SURVEY OF EDU- 
CATIONAL FACILITIES IN PU- 
BLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR CHILD CARE IN THE 
CITY OF MANILA AND SUB- 
URBS (1955-1956). 1956. MA (UP) 
MA (UP) 

Valencia, Priscilla, G. EDUCATION- 
AL IDEAS OF DOCTOR RAPHA- 
EL PALMA. 1957. MA (UP) 


Rosqueta, Lily M. A SURVEY OF 
THE ATTITUDE OF SECONDA- 
RY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN LA- 
GUNA TOWARD CERTAIN AS- 
PECTS OF EDUCATION. 1957. MA 
(UP) 

Ballesfin, Victorino. A FOLLOW-UP 
OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE 
GRADUATES OF THE BICOL RE- 
GIONAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
TRADES, 1951 to 1956. 1957. MA 
(UP) 

Malicdem, Godofredo S. THE CRITI- 
CAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
PRINCIPALSHIP FROM AN AN- 
ALYSIS OF CRITICAL  INCI- 
DENTS AS REPORTED BY PU- 
BLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN MANILA. 1957. 
MA (UP) 


Gervacio, Emmanuel T. GOALS AND 
STANDARDS AND THE TECHNI- 


CAL INFORMATION AND SKILLS 
IN POULTRY PRODUCTION 
WHICH SHOULD BE DEVELOP- 
ED AMONG STUDENTS IN VO- 
CATIONAL. AGRICULTURE IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1957. Ms Ag. 
Ed. (UP) 


Avenido, Emilio A. AN APPRAISAL 
OF THE LAGUNA APPROACH TO 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION. 1957. 
MA (UP) 

Bangaoet, Damaso M. ATTITUDES 
OF PARENTS TOWARD THE 
ELEMENTARY COMMUNITY 
SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND AD- 
MINISTRATORS. 1957. MA (UST) 


Panganiban, Victoria Confessor. A 
CRITICAL STUDY OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENTAL POLICIES IN THE 
TEACHING OF CATHOLIC RELI- 
GION IN THE PHILIPPINE PU- 
BLIC SCHOOLS. 1957. MA (UST) 


Tien, Rev. Fr. Paul. HIGHER EDU- 
CATION IN RED CHINA. 1957. MA 
(UST) 


Salamat, Norberto M. A SURVEY OF 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STATUS OF THE TEACHERS 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS IN THE CITY OF 
ILOILO. 1956. MA (NU) 


Co, Flora Formoso. SUPERVISION 
OF CHINESE SCHOOLS BY THE 
BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
1957. MA (UM) 


Calica, Roman Romeo B. A CRITI- 
CAL STUDY OF THE COMMUNI- 
TY EDUCATION OF THE BAC- 
TAD COMMUNITY SCHOOL. 1956. 
MA (UCM) 


Crisologo, Sister Marie Therese. A 
SURVEY OF THE LEISURE TIME 
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ACTIVITIES OF ADOLESCENT 
GIRLS IN A SELECT SCHOOL IN 
MANILA. 1957. MA (AM) 


Perez, Basilio. A STUDY OF THE 
JUNIOR POLICE ORGANIZATION 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN MANILA 
AND PASAY CITY DURING THE 
SCHOOL-YEAR 1952-1953. 1957. 
MA (FEU) 

Joaquino, Corazon. THE SOCIO-ECO- 
NOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
CONDITIONS OF THE BARRIO 
OF TALAMBAN, CEBU CITY. 
1957. MA (USC) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Jingco, Betty A. A STUDY OF FOR- 
MAL AND INFORMAL PERSON- 
NEL POLICY OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 1957. 
MA (UP) 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mayfield, William H. THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ORGANIZED LABOR 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1956. MA 
(UP) 

Lawas, Jose M. PRELIMINARY AN- 
ALYSIS OF THE EFFECT OF 
PUMP IRRIGATION ON FAR- 
MER’S INCOME. 1956. MS Ag. Eco. 
(UP) 

Augh Chet Tack. MONETARY IM- 
PLICATIONS OF ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT IN AN UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRY: THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1957. MA (UP) 


Chen, William Y. CAPITAL FORMA- 


TION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1957. 
MA. (AM) 

Cuyong, Leonardo M. SOME AS- 
PECTS OF OUR ECONOMIC DEV- 
ELOPMENT SINCE THE COM- 
MONWEALTH. 1957. MA (FEU) 

Lumanlan, Cerial T. A STUDY OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY AS SYSTEM 
AND PROCEDURE. 1957. MA 
(FEU) 

Cheng Han Sui. THE NATIONALI- 
ZATION OF RETAIL TRADE, ITS 
EFFECTS ON SINO-FILIPINO RE- 
LATIONS. 1957. MA (FEU) 

Mozo, Maria Isabel Feliciano. AC- 
COUNTING SYSTEM FOR THE 
SANTOS FARM. 1957. MA (MCU) 

Burgos, Jose I. THE PHILIPPINE- 
JAPAN REPARATIONS AGREE- 
MENT AND ITS ECONOMIC EF- 
FECTS TO OUR COUNTRY. 1957. 
MA (MCU) 

Fancrudo, Alberto C. A CRITICAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE NATIONAL 
RICE AND CORN CORPORATION 
UNDER REPUBLIC ACT 668. 1957. 
MA (MCU) 

Guy, George. A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE MOUN- 
TAIN TRIBES OF NORTHERN 
LUZON, PHILIPPINES. 1957. MA 
(USC) 

Oporto, Sofio. A STUDY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF POST-WAR 
DOMESTIC CIVIL AVIATION IN 
THE PHILIPPINES, 1946-1955. 
1957. MA (USC) 


Mendoza, Sergio. THE POST-WAR 
BUSINESS OPERATION OF THE 
NARIC, CEBU BRANCH. 1957. MA 
(USC) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Akhtar Sharif Kanwar. A STUDY OF 
SOCIAL DISTANCE BETWEEN 
FILIPINOS AND SIXTEEN 
OTHER ETHNIC GROUPS. 1956. 
MA (UP) 

Dionisio, Maximo R. A COMPARA- 
TIVE STUDY OF THE PERSON- 
ALITY TRAITS OF ARMY OF- 
FICERS AND ENLISTED MEN. 
1957. MA (UP) 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


Niguidula, Bernardo Nazario. STUDY 
OF THE FACTORS OF PRODUC- 
TION OF PHILIPPINE NEWSPA- 
PERS AND SOME FOREIGN 
NEWPAPERS. 1957 MA (UP) 


HISTORY 


Plagata, Romulo D. A HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF THE PANAY RESIST- 
ANCE MOVEMENT DURING THE 
JAPANESE OCCUPATIONS. 1957. 
MA (UM) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Calip, Jose Resurrecion. THE ILOKO 
EPIC LAM’ANG — A CRITICO- 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 
1957. Ph.D. (UST) 

Mabasa, Jose Albar. METAPHYSI- 
CAL BEING. 1957. MA (UST) 


SOCIOLOGY 


Catuncan, Milagros M. A SOCIOLO- 
GICAL STUDY OF SUICIDE PAT- 
TERNS IN MANILA AND IN ITS 
SUBURBS. 1956. MA (UP) 


Alonzo-Guiling Esperanza. A STUDY 
OF THE EFFECTS OF OCCUPA- 
TIONAL CHOICE ON THE PER- 
CEPTION OF STUDENT PRO- 
BLEMS. 1957. MA (UP) 


Beltran, Anita G. CULTURAL AT- 
TENTION AND RELIGIOUS AF- 
FILIATION OF CHINESE SEC- 
ONDARY STUDENTS IN MANILA 
1957. MA (UP) 

Chan -Sycip, Felicidad. CHINESE 
BUDDHISM: A STUDY OF THE 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
SENG GUAN TEMPLE. 1957. MA 
(UP) 


1958 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Sabelino, Conrado S. A STUDY OF 
THE LEGAL (OR PARLIAMEN- 
TARY) STRUGGLE OF THE COM- 
MUNIST MOVEMENT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1958. MA (UP) 


Scrivener, Wayre E. A STUDY OF 
THE COMMUNIST STRUGGLE 
FOR POLITICAL CONTROL OF 
JAPAN. 1958. MA (UP) 


San Miguel-Salacup, -Avelina. THE 
CONGRESSIONAL POWER OF 
INVESTIGATION WITH PART- 
ICULAR REFERENCE TO SPE- 
CIAL INVESTIGATIVE COMMIT- 
TEES OF PHILIPPINE CON- 
GRESS. 1958. MA (UP) 


Kim Chil Suk. THE HISTORY, IDEO- 
LOGY, AND POLITICS OF THE 
POST-WAR CONFLICT BE- 
TWEEN NATIONALIST CHINA 
AND COMMUNIST CHINA. 1958. 
MA (UP) 
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Lossiete, Oracion A. THE COMMU- 
NIST STRUGGLE IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1958. MA (FEU) 


LAW 


Tallow, Adamin A. COMMAND RES- 
PONSIBILITY: ITS LEGAL AS- 
PECT. 1958. DCL (UST) 

Ramos, Edilberto. A CRITICAL AN- 
ALYSIS OF THE PERFORMANCE 
SYSTEM OF BUDGETING. 1958. 
DCL (UST) 

Galang, Enrique C. SCIENTIFIC 
CRIMINOLOGY AND ITS POSI- 
TION IN THE LEGAL PROCESS. 
1958. DCL (UST) 

Deluria, Juan M. SOCIAL SECURITY 
SYSTEM IN THE PHILIPPINES 
(REPUBLIC ACT NO. 1161, AS 
AMENDED): ANALYTICAL STU- 
DY. 1958. LLM (UM) 

Montejo, Cirilo. A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF THE LAW ON PENAL- 
TIES UNDER THE REVISE PE- 
NAL CODE AND THE LAW ON 
REPRESSIONS UNDER THE PRO- 
POSED CODE OF CRIMES. 1958. 
LL M (UM) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Manas Dhimanonda. A STUDY OF 
SELECTED PHASES OF PERSON- 
NEL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINE CONSTABULARY. 
1958. MA (UP) 


EDUCATION 


Reyes, Milagros Z. THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION IN THE PHILIPPINE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FROM 1900 to 
1954. 1958. MA (UP) 





Fajutag, Brigida V. OPINIONS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ABOUT TEACHERS AND TEACH- 
ING IN SELECTED HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 1958. MA (UP) 


Acosta, Joseph. DETERMINATION 
OF ATITUDES TOWARD AUTO- 
SHOP TEACHING PRINCIPLES. 
1958. MA (UP) 


Uyan, Venancio T. A PROPOSED 
PROGRAM OF THE _ § HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF IFUGAO ECONOMY. 
1958. MA (UP) 


Domingo, Virginia C. NEWSPAPER 
PUBLICITY FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1958. MA (UP) 


Yakub Ali Molla. A STUDY OF THE 
REVISED SECONDARY AGRI- 
CULTURAL CURRICULUM IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1958. MS Ag. 
Ed. (UP) 


Zantua, Olimpio S. A STUDY OF 
THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE 
VOCATIONAL AND HOME ECO- 
NOMICS OFFERINGS IN THE CA- 
MARINES NORTE HIGH SCHOOL 
MEET THE NEEDS OF THE COM- 
MUNITY WHICH THEY SERVE. 
1958. MA (NU) 


Lingad, Pedro R. A STUDY OF COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1958. MA (NU) 

Betito, Salvador Rodriguez, A STU- 
DY OF THE SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS IN THE PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS OF CAMARINES SUR. 
1958. MA (UM) 


Falcasemtos, Felicidad Arce. THE 
PROGRESSIVE AND THE TRA- 
DITIONAL PHILOSOPHIES OF 
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EDUCATION: AIMS, METHODS 
AND CURRICULA. 1958. MA 
(UST) 

Jesus, Rev. Ansoain de. PSYCHO-MO.- 
RAL PROBLEMS OF THE YOUNG 
AND THE SACRAMENTS OF PE- 
NANCE. 1958. MA (UST) 

Bagtas, Jose M. A STUDY OF THE 
EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN 
LEARNING COUNSELING, AND 
CHARACTER FORMATION 
AMONG FILIPINOS. 1958. Ph. D. 
(UST) 

Ramos, Mario. A STUDY OF THE 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF PHILIP- 
PINE EDUCATION AS EMBOD- 
IED IN THE CONSTITUTION. 
1958. MA (Ad.U) 

Pahm, Nunggo E. A STUDY OF THE 
PROBLEMS MET BY STUDENT 
TEACHERS IN THREE TEACH- 
ER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY OF DUMAGUETE. 
1958. MA (SU) 

Tacay, Perfecta B. THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION FOR HOME IM- 
PROVEMENT IN MOSLEM 
HOMES IN DITSAAN, BABONG, 
AND SAGUIARAN, LANAO, 1958. 
MA (CEU) 


Rosario, Pedro del. AN EVALUA- 
TION OF THE WESCHLER IN- 
TELLIGENCE SCALE AS A TEST 
FOR UNDERGRADUATE STU- 
DENTS OF THE FAR EASTERN 
UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 1958. MA 

_ (FEV) 

Reyes, Marina. A STUDY OF THE 


NEWSPAPER READING HABITS 
OF THE COLLEGE STUDENTS 


OF THE FAR EASTERN UNIV- 
ERSITY. 1958. MA (FEU) 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sicat, Gerardo. THE USE OF ECO- 
NOMIC PLANNING IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1958. MA (UP) 

Noscal, Simplicia V. A STUDY OF 
THE YOUNG FARMERS AND 
THEIR PROBLEMS IN GETTING 
ESTABLISHED IN FARMING IN 
THE MUNICIPALITY OF LOPEZ, 
PROVINCE OF QUEZON. 1958. 
MS Ag. Ed. (UP) 

Salang, Severino. COORDINATING 
GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS OR 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE OFFICE 
OF ECONOMIC COORDINATION. 
1958. MA (MCU) 

Orpilla, Federico O. IS THE PRICE 
OF RICE AT EIGHTY-FIVE CEN- 
TAVOS PER GANTA HIGH? 1958. 
MA (MCU) 

Chalerm Paphavasit. THE ROLE OF 
MOTOR VEHICLE TRANSPOR- 
TATION IN CENTRAL LUZON 
IN PHILIPPINE ECONOMY. 1958. 
MA (FEU) 

Pablico, Santiago. THE ROLE OF 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1958. MA 
(FEU) 

Encarnacion, Pedro M. THE PER- 
FORMANCE BUDGET IN THE 
PHILIPPINE GOVERN MENT 
AGENCIES. 1958. MA (FEU) 

Guat Bee Uy. A STUDY ON THE 
POST-WAR CORN INDUSTRY OF 
CEBU PROVINCE, 1946-1957. 1958. 
MA (USC) 

Kintanar, Flora. AN ECONOMIC 
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EVALUATION OF GOVERNMENT 
EFFORTS IN IMPROVING THE 
COCONUT INDUSTRY. 1958. MA 
(USC) 

Azada, Teofilo. AN EVALUATION 
OF PRICE POLICIES ON RICE IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1958 MA 
(UE) 

Cabalteja, Florentino P. THE CON- 
TRIBUTION OF INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHIL- 
IPINES. 1958. MA (UE) 

Jesus, Angel G. de. GOVERNMENT 
FINANCING OF ECONOMIC DEV- 
ELOPMENT. 1958. MA (UE) 

Golez, Leticia Y. DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN TAXABLE AND BUSI- 
NESS INCOME FOR _INDIVI- 
DUALS AND CORPORATION IN 


THE PHILIPPINES. 1958. MA 
(UE) 
Flores, Bonifacio L. INCENTIVE 


TAXATION IN A DEVELOPING 
ECONOMY. 1958. MA (UE) 


Leuterio, Mercedes M. THE ROLE OF 
RURAL BANKS IN PHILIPPINE 
ECONOMIC GROWTH. 1958. MA 
(UE) 

Hidalgo, Luis R. NON-LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE ACCOUNTING (PHIL- 
IPPINES) 1958. MA (UE) 

Andrada, Jose V. A PROPOSAL FOR 
A NATIONAL HOME FINANCING 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM. 1958. MA (UE) 


Nino, Emmanuel F. THE RICE IN- 
DUSTRY IN THE PHILIPPINES: 
AN EVALUATION OF ITS PRO- 
BLEMS. 1958. Ph. D. (UST) 


Jagmel Singh Jagpal. A SURVEY 
OF THE ECONOMIC GEOGRA- 
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PHY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1958. 
~ Ph.D. (UST) 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 


WELFARE 
Chamrieng Bhavihitra. A STUDY 
OF FAMILY LIFE IN THAI- 


LAND. 1958. MA (UP) 

Chalerm-Sri Dhamabutra. THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF BUDDHISM ON 
THAI SOCIAL LIFE. 1958. MA 
(UP) 

Fabillar, Restituto F. THE ROLE OF 
THE HOME IN RELATION 
TO THE CURRENT TEENAGE 
PROBLEM IN THE CITY OF MA- 
NILA. 1958. MA (UP) 


Dingcong, Salud H. SOCIAL WORK 
CONTENT OF MEDICAL NURS- 
ING IN SELECTED SCHOOLS 
OF NURSING. 1958. MA (UP) 


Casunji, Pacita. INTRAMUROS: A 
STUDY OF AN INDIGENT COM- 
MUNITY IN MANILA. 1958. MA 
(AM) 

Kalaw-Lifian,Victoria. A STUDY OF 
WAYWARDNESS AMONG FILI- 
PINO WOMEN AND GIRLS AS 
OBSERVED IN WELFARE HOME, 
QUEZON CITY, AND THE PHIL- 
IPPINE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, WELFAREVILLE, MAN- 
DALUYONG, RIZAL. 1958. MA 
(CEU) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Salita, Domingo C. LAND USE IN 
THE PROVINCE OF PAMPAN- 
GA. 1958. MS (UP) 








News and Notes 


By APRODICIO LAQUIAN 
and AMANCIA J. GOZUN 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





New Civil Service Bill 


Hearings on Senate Bill 133 which 
seeks to amend and revise the laws 
relative to the Philippine civil service 
started last September 23. The pro- 
posed bill contemplates remedies for 
over-centralized administration and 
other defects of the present system. It 
is also designed to integrate and revise 
piece-meal legislations passed in an 
effort to meet the increased complex- 
ity of personnel problems after the 
war and in response to the growth of 
the civil service force. The Senate 
Civil Service Committee, composed of 
Senator Francisco Rodrigo, chairman 
and Senators Quintin Paredes and Am- 
brosio Padilla, members, sent out 
questionnaires and copies of the bill to 
serve as working bases for discussion. 
The issues raised during the hearings 
were: 


1. Independence of the Bureau of 
Civil Service—The proposal to make 
the central personnel agency a consti- 
tutional body was discussed in the 
hearings though it did not properly 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee, requiring as it does a constitu- 
tional amendment. Officials of the 
Bureau of Civil Service favored inde- 
pendence for the Bureau to place it 
outside the influence of “undesirable 


politics.” An overwhelming majority, 
however, opposed the proposal, not only 
because it would be hard to push 
through such a constitutional amend- 
ment but also cn the basis of prog- 
ressive management principles. Those 
opposed said that personnel adminis- 
tration properly belongs to the Execu- 
tive in as much as he is responsible for 
the implementation of the policies set 
by Congress. 


2. Decentralization—the creation of 
regional offices was proposed by 
Bureau officials to make possible the 
decentralization of personnel services. 
Reasons forwarded for decentralization 
were the cutting of red tape, bringing 
about efficiency and economy and the 
lightening of the workload of the Ma- 
nila office to give it more time for 
leadership functions. Those opposed 
said that it would be expensive to 
maintain these regional offices and 
would disperse the few competent tech- 
nicians in the Bureau and thus make 
their services ineffective. They pointed 
out that the Bureau must first be 
strengthened and proper standards and 
guidelines be formulated before per- 
sonnel function; are decentralized. 
Other issues raised against the pro- 
posal were the problems of coordina- 
tion as well as the readiness of na- 
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tional field officials to administer the 
regional offices which would be in ef- 
fect “miniature” civil service bureaus. 
Some quarters favored decentraliza- 
tion in principle but questioned its 
timeliness. They suggested setting up 
of a pilot regional office while the cen- 
tral office is building up its resources. 
They favored gradual decentralization. 


3. Delegation of Functions—The 
transfer of three personnel functions, 
namely, appointment, discipline and 
examination from the Bureau of Civil 
Service to the line agencies was fav- 
ored. In the case of appointments, the 
Bureau of Civil Service would only at- 
test to the legality of such appoint- 
ments. The present practice of vest- 
ing disciplinary powers solely in the 
Bureau of Civil Service results in red 
tape and injustice, according to those 
who testified. The proposal vests the 
power to investigate and give decisions 
in the agency head, subject to appeal 
to the Commissioner of Civil Service. 
To decrease the number of appellate 
bodies, the abolition of the Civil Ser- 
vice Board of Appeals was also sug- 
gested. 


A more controversial issue was the 
proposed decentralization of the exam- 
ining function. Those favoring the pro- 
posal scored the inability of the cen- 
tral personnel agency to give appro- 
priate examinations at the desired 
time. The readiness of the line offices 
to give valid and reliable examinations 
was in turn questioned by those op- 
posed. Another controversy relates to 
the plan to grant line agencies the 
pewer to give validating examinations 
to non-eligibles and to confer eligibi- 
lities to those who pass such examina- 


tions. This was opposed as defeating 
the open and competitive nature of 
civil service examinations. 


4. Loyalty Check—The proposal to 
require a loyalty check of civil ser- 
vants for security reasons met stiff 
opposition. Due to adverse public 
opinion, the Committee dropped the 
provision as it constitutes an infringe- 
ment on the civil liberties of public 
servants. 


5. Scope of the Civil Service—-A 
proposal to enlarge the scope of the 
classified service to embrace the po- 
sitions from undersecretaries down 
was broached to give enough incentive 
to persons aspiring to make govern- 
ment service a career. However, doubt 
was expressed as to the constitutional- 
ity of the proposal. 


6. Repeal and Amendments to Exist- 
ing Legislation—A strong clamor was 
raised for the repeal of existing legis- 
lation claimed detrimental to and un- 
dermining the merit system. Repub- 
iic Act 186 (1947) making eligibility 
automatic after 10 years of service was 
proposed for repeal as it allegedly elim- 
inates the competitive element in 
the concept of merit. Republic Act 
1079 (1954) making eligibilities per- 
manent once acquired was also at- 
tacked as detracting from the merit 
end fitness principle. Republic Act 
1080 (1954) which gives first grade 
eligibility to those who passed bar and 
board examinations was not so severely 
criticized but Republic Act 1844 (1957) 
which permits the conversion of eligi- 
bilities thus gained to lower grades 
was proposed for repeal as it encour- 
ages waste of technical manpower. 
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Executive Orders No. 278 and 296 


which provide for prior approval of 


the Executive Office before any posi- 
tion could be filled were also scored 
as politically inspired and clamor for 
their repeal was strong. 


7. Other proposals in the bill dis- 
cussed during the public hearings were 
the establishment of an incentive and 
awards system in the Philippine gov- 
ernment, the placing of the Wage and 
Position Classification Office under the 
Bureau of Civil Service, the proper 
relationship between merit and senior- 
ity in promotions, veterans preference, 
charging of examination fees, nepo- 
tism, establishment of personnel of- 
fices in government agencies, in-ser- 
vice and academic training, and others. 


Some of those who testified before 
the Committee were Deputy Commis- 
sioner Gregorio Rasalan of the Bureau 
of Civil Service, Deputy Commissioner 
Faustino Sy-Changco of the Budget 
Commission, Director Carlos P. Ramos 
of the UP Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, Honesto Mendoza, president of 
the UP Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration Alumni Association, Ladislao 
Yap of ‘the Wage and Position Classi- 
fication Office, Jose del Castillo, pres- 
ident of the Personnel Officers Asso- 
ciation of the Philippines and others. 


Management Analysts 


The second Management Analysts 
Course started last September 1 at the 
Institute of Public Administration, 
conducted by the Management Ser- 
vice of the Budget Commission. This 
two-month course is designed to dev- 
elop management improvement con- 


sciousness in the different government 
agencies. Forty trainees from differ- 
ent government agencies and the City 
of Manila are taking the course. 


The training course embraces the 
broad field of knowledge and skills 
essential to management analysis 
work, touching on such topics as effi- 
ciency and econcmy in management, 
proper organizational structure, me- 
thods and procedures and causes and 
solutions of management problems. 
The course has been divided into sev- 
en parts dealing with introduction to 
management improvement, elements of 
management, tools of management, 
role of the agency management ana- 
lyst, methods and techniques of man- 
agement improvement, procedures in 
management analysis and areas for 
management improvement. A project 
manual has been required of each 
trainee before satisfactory completion 
of the course. The manual will be 
composed of four projects dealing with 
agency organization, work simplifica- 
tion, management survey and the 
trainee’s report to the agency head of 
the office where he works. Field trips 
to appropriate government agencies 
are also a part of the course. Three 
periodic examinations have been sched- 
uled, including a final examination on 
the whole course. 


The training staff who handled the 
ccurse is composed of Col. Angel Okol, 
Crescencio Abad and Alejandro Goros- 
pe. Other officials of the Management 
Service assisted in the project. 


Personnel Officers Course 


The seventh group of personnel of- 
ficers from various government agen- 
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cies started their training course un- 
der the Bureau of Civil Service last 
September: 29. This group is com- 
posed of thirty trainees actually per- 
forming personnel work in their res- 
pective agencies, 


Where former courses emphasized 
the general personnel management 
concept, the present course puts more 
stress on the actual work done by per- 
sonnel officers. The course syllabus 
has been revised to make room for in- 
novations found necessary because of 
a survey conducted by the Bureau of 
Civil Service this year. As a result, 
the present course endeavours to ac- 
quaint the personnel officer with civil 
service rules, regulations and policies, 
the role of personnel officers in the 
government agency and problems like- 
ly to be met by personnel officers. 


Sessions are held from 8:20 to 9:20 
and from 9:30 to 10:30 in the morn- 
ing, Monday to Friday. The whole 
course has been planned so that the 
whole-field of personnel administration 
will be covered. Such aspects of person- 
nel administration as the personnel 
program, the place of personnel work 
in the organizational scheme, person- 
nel functions in management and le- 
gal basis of personnel management 
have been given emphasis. Efforts 
have been exerted to tie these up with 
the Philippine setting for more mean- 
ingful discussion. The course also 
touches on the broad aspects of public 
administration such as politics and 
administration, ethics in the public ser- 
vice and scientific management. The 
Personnel Services Division of the Bu- 
reau of Civil Service is in charge of 
conducting the course. 


Management Survey of the NEC 


A study of the organization, func- 
tions, activities and personnel per- 
formance of the. National Economic 
Council was submitted last September 
1 by the Management Service of the 
Budget Commission to NEC Chairman, 
Jose C. Locsin. Conducted in response 
to a request of the NEC Chairman, the 
study pointed out 10 problem areas 
and listed 16 urgent recommendations. 
Problem areas indicated by the survey 
are: 


1. Need to strengthen the research func- 
tions of the National Economic Council. 

2. Need for improving records manage- 
ment procedures. 

8. Need for improving procedures for the 
handling and contro! of correspondence. 

4. Need for setting up an administrative 
issuances program. 

5. Need for a progressive personne] man- 
agement program. 

6. Need for effective employee evaluation. 

7. Apparent need for redirection of the 
emphasis and areas of concentration in the 
activities of the Office of Nationa] Planning 
and the Council Proper to conform more 
closely to the functions envisioned in Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 10 and Executive Order 
No. 119. 

8. Need for more effective auxiliary ser- 
vices to the Council Proper through a delin- 
eation of the functions of the Office of the 
Secretary to the Council and effective co- 
ordination with the Administrative Services. 

9. Need for more effective delegation of 
authority. 

10. Need for a study of the effect of the 
wage and position classification on NEC 
personnel. 


The recommendations for imme- 
diate implementation listed by the 
study are as follows: 


1. Appoint the Director and Assistant Di- 
rector of the Office of National Planning. 
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2. Establish more effective liaison with 
the President and Congress. 

a. Assign full-time liaison work with 
the Office of the President and 
Congress to one of the technical 
advisers in the Chairman’s Office. 

b. Devote more attention to, high-level 
liaison with the President and Con- 
gress, 

3. Obtain effective executive assistance to 
the NEC Chairman. 

a. Assign executive assistance work to 
the three positions of technica] ad- 
viser in the Chairman’s Office; de- 
fine and declineate the nature and 
scope of their work. 

b. Initiate the creation of a position of 
executive director. 

4. Clarify relationships between the Of- 
fice of the Chairman and the Industrial Dev- 
elopment Center. ‘ 

5. Clarify relationships and establish ef- 
fective coordination between the NEC and 
the Reparations Commission and the Depart- 
ment of General Services. : 

6. Set up a reporting system at the Office 
level. 

7. Improve horizontal communications. 

a. Clarify and delineate the functions 
of the Inter-Office Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 

b. Require the Offices of the NEC to 
hold weekly staff meetings. 

8. Observe clearly defined lines of author- 

ity. 

9. Improve assignment of functions, espe- 
cially in the newly created National Income 
Branch of the Office of Statistical Coordi- 
nation and Standards. 

10. Conduct organized public 
work, 

11. Improve the mechanics of preparing 
the annual reports of the NEC; prescribe 
the substantive contents and manner of pre- 
sentation. 

12. Develop and maintain effective con- 
trol over details and special assignments of 
personnel. 

13. Obtain wider office space and better 
facilities. 

14. Use more fully the resources of the 
operating and implementing agencies in 


relations 


overall planning for economic development. 


15. Establish better scheduling, follow-up, 
and reyiew of ONAP activities. 

16. Establish a systematic classification 
and centralization of the results of ONA 
activities. , 


Advanced Training Officers’ Course 


Plans to initiate the first Advanced 
Training Officers’ Course under the 
Institute of Public Administration 
were threshed out. in a conference held 
at the IPA last August 15, 1958. 
EKighteen officials from the Bureau of 
Civil Service, Budget Commission, City 
of Manila and national government 
agencies laid down the framework for 
the new training program. 


Fields in which training officers will 
receive further instruction include con- 
ference leadership, the training pro- 
cess, public relations, human relations, 
personnel management and manage- 
ment analysis. In addition, a need for 
a more systematic determination of 
training needs was voiced in the con- 
ference, together with a reorientation 
of values. Mr. Simeon M. Agustin, 
training specialist is at present prepar- 
ing the syllabus for the course. It 
was revealed that the program will in- 
clude instruction on the planning, ad- 
ministration and evaluation of an ef- 
fective training program in a govern- 
ment agency. 


A new methodology in training, the 
svndicate technique, was approved by 
the planning group. As defined by 
Dr. Egbert S. Wengert, IPA visiting 
professor who proposed it, the tech- 
nique provides for the division of a 
group into sub-groups, each sub-group 
assigned to investigate the same pro- 
blem, after which a session is held to 
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summarize and discuss findings. Other 
methods to be used are the clinical ap- 
proach or individualized instruction 
and field trips to agencies. Problem 
solving and the inter-change of ideas 
would be given emphasis with a mini- 
mum of lectures but maximum trainee 
participation in discussion being re- 
quired. 


Only training officers who have 
completed the basic training course for 
training officers in the Institute of 
Public Administration and who have 
conducted in-service training programs 
in their respective agencies would be 
accepted in the course. Preference is 
given to training officers who have re- 
gular items in their agency budgets. 
The heads of agencies nominate the 
participants and the Institute makes 
the final selection. The Institute has 
so far conducted eight training ses- 
sions for the basic training officers 
course. The Advanced Training Offi- 
cers Course is designed to supplement 
further the training that the trainees 
received in the basic course. 


Public Health Course 


Fifty-four students including seven 
Koreans working for certificate of 
public health degrees in the Institute 
of Hygiene attended a series of ses- 
sions on the general aspects of public 
health administration offered by the 
Institute of Public Administration 
from August 16-September 30, 1958. 
The course was given to acquaint the 
students with principles of organiza- 
tion and management as applied to 
public health work. 


Experts in the different fields of 
public administration were invited to 


speak in seventeen sessions attended 
by medical officers, nurse supervisors 
and health educators enrolled in the 
course. Dr. Raul P. de Guzman, of the 
Institute of Public Administration 
served as course coordinator. 


Jaycee Advanced Management 
Program 


The three phases of internal man- 
agement relations was the subject of a 
special discourse conducted by the 
members of the Faculty of the Ad- 
vanced Management Program of the 
Far East sponsored by the Manila Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce last July 
26, 1958. 


Three authorities on advanced man- 
agement from Harvard University 
gave the lectures. They were Profes- 
sor A. Zaleznik who spoke on human 
relations, Professor E. Robert Liver- 
hash — labor relations, and Professor 
Harry L. Hansen — administrative re- 
lations. 


The enthusiastic response of local 
business and industrial circles was 
hailed by President Antonio Meer of 
the Jaycees as a proof of the growing 
awareness of advanced management 
in the Philippines. 


Third Country Participants 


Three Indonesian officials under 
the Third Country Participant Pro- 
gram on Technical Assistance of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion observed the various programs of 
the Institute of Public Administration 
and other government agencies from 
September 7-13, 1958. They came to 
acquire an understanding of the or- 
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ganization, the working relationships 
with government agencies and the va- 
rious activities of the Institute being 
visited. The visitors were Mr. Achmed 
Sanusi of the Ministry of Education 
and Mr. Slamet Muljono and Mr. Da- 
ruko from the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior. 


Informal discussions with Director 
Carlos P. Ramos and other staff mem- 
bers of the Institute helped them un- 
derstand the organizational framework 
of the IPA and its working relation- 
ships with other government agencies. 
The observers utilized the resources 
of the IPA library and were briefed 
on the workings of the Interdepart- 
mental Reference Service. Respective 
division heads explained to them the 
research and in-service training func- 
tions of the Institute. 


Observation tours were also conduc- 
ted to line government agencies. A 
field trip to the province of Bulacan 
enabled the visitors to witness a public 
hearing on the town level which gave 
them insight on the most recent trends 
of the community development pro- 
gram in the Philippines. 


The visitors showed special interest 
in the academic instruction given in 
the IPA. They sat in classroom ses- 
sions at the Institute and observed 
actual training programs in appro- 
priate agencies. They also conferred 
with the deans of the College of Law 
and the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of the Philippines. 


Researches on Community 
Development 


The Community Development Re- 
search Council of the University of the 


Philippines announced recently that 
researches on three new problem areas 
have been approved. These researchers 
are concerned with local government 
and community development, effects 
of small scale industrialization on local 
economies and civic participation in 
community development. 


As of September, 1958, the Commu- 
nity Development Research Council 
has approved twelve_ researches 
amounting to an outlay of P89,216.00. 


Some of the recently approved re- 
searches are: “A Study in Social Geo- 
graphy and Causes of Poverty in a Ta- 
galog Fishing Barrio,” by Mrs. Paula 
Carolina Malay, UP Graduate School; 
“Prediction of Degree of Resistance to 
Community Development Innovations 
by Correlation with Personality Type 
and Background in the Rural Barrio,” 
by Fr. Francisco Araneta, S. J. and Fr. 
Francis Madigan, S. J., Xavier Univer- 
sity; “Coordination of Agencies in the 
Community Development Program,” 
by Mrs. Esperanza Laus, UP Graduate 
School; “Improved Merchandising of 
Farm Products,” by Fabian Tiongson 
and Pedro Sandoval, UP College of 
Agriculture; and “Level of Living of 
and Management of. Resources by Ru- 
ral Families,” by Dr. Agaton Pal, Sil- 
liman University. These researches 
are due to be finished in the early part 
of next year. 


Some researches which have already 
been finished or are due to be submit- 
ted this year are: “A Critical Study 


of the Competence of Barrio Citizens 
to Conduct Self Government,” by Bue- 
naventura Villanueva, UP Institute of 
Public Administration; “Dynamics of 
Power in a Philippine Municipality,” 
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by Mrs. Mary Hollnsteiner, UP Gra- 
duate School; “‘Faetors Related to the 
Acceptance or Rejection of Innovations 
in Swine and Poultry Production in 
Rural Areas,” by Mrs. Felicidad Sycip, 
UP Graduate School; “The Masagana 
System of Planting Rice: A Study of 
an Agricultural Innovation,” by Pros- 
pero Covar, UP Graduate School; 
“Some Socio-Economic Effects of 
Building Barrio Roads,” by Mrs. Pa- 
trocinio Santos-Villanueva, UP College 
of Agriculture; “Integration of Re- 
sources in Community Development,” 
by Mrs. Luz Ejinsiedel, UP College of 
Liberal Arts; and “Leadership Com- 
petencies for Community Develop- 
ment,” by Mariano Hidalgo, UP Gra- 
duate School. 


A suggested classification of prob- 
lems for research has also been is- 
sued by the Research Council for the 
guidance of persons who would want 
their researches subsidized by the 
Council. The four classifications sug- 
gested are: (1) evaluation of the Of- 
fice of the Presidential Assistant on 
Community Development as to admin- 
istrative organization, programs, and 
training; (2) coordination of govern- 
ment agencies engaged in community 
development; (3) participation of peo- 
ple in community development pro- 
grams, touching on reasons for rejec- 
tion or acceptance of innovations, 
ways and means of enlisting local co- 
operation, role of adult education pro- 
gram in community development and 
activities of rural people in relation to 
crop areas; and (4) poverty, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the social and other 
factors that prevent people from rais- 
ing their income in the different crop 
areas. 
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Ethics In Government 


The need for a restoration of ethical 
values to minimize venalities in the 
government was stressed by Senator 
Francisco Rodrigo, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Civil Service in 
a speech before public administration 
students last September 12, 1958. Ad- 
mitting that problems in the govern- 
ment at present are not only technical 
but moral as well, the senator decried 
the inefficiency and graft existing in 
the government. He said that corrupt 
public officials betray the pubfic trust 
given to them. 


To lessen graft in the government, 
Senator Rodrigo advocated the revi- 
sion of the salary scales of lower civil 
service employees so as to make their 
pay correspond to the realities of the 
economic situation, the establishment 
of merit as the supreme criterion in 
the choice of civil servants and the set- 
ting of the example by higher govern- 
ment officials in leading clean and 
meritorious careers. The senator, who 
is also a member of the Senate Blue 
Ribbon Committee hit the interference 
of top government officials in the 
course of investigations done by the 
Committee. 


The convocation in which the Sen- 
ator spoke was sponsored jointly by 
the UP Public Administration Alumni 
Association and the UP Public Admin- 
istration Club. 


GTOAP Monthly Forum 


Improvement of training programs 
in the Philippine government was the 
theme of the forum held by the Gov- 
ernment Training Officers Association 
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of the Philippines, Inc. in their month- 
ly luncheon meeting held last Septem- 
ber 30. Three speakers were invited 
te deliver short talks during the fo- 
rum. 


Fred G. Crawford, chief of the Pub- 
lic Administration Division of the 
United States Operations Mission, 
stressed the importance of training as 
an effective tool for social, political 
and economic development both in na- 
tional and local government levels. He 
also emphasized the off-the-job train- 
ing offered by the Colombo plan, 
United Nations programs, grants by 
various trusts and foundations, and 
United States state department pro- 
grams. He lauded the increasing role 
played by the Philippines as a train- 
ing center in public administration for 
South-east Asian students. 


Jesus V. Garilao, government train- 
ing coordinator, pointed out the major 
problems confronting in-service train- 
ing. Some of these problems are 


the need for more definite legal basis 


for in-service training, the lack of bud- 
get items for training officers, the 
difficulty of seliing the training pro- 
gram to line agency heads and the up- 
dating of training materials. The 
training coordinator also proposed 
means of solving these problems, such 
as the sending of competent officials 
for specialization in in-service training 
abroad, the giving of civil service 
examinations for training officers and 
the provision of training officer items 
in agency budgets. 


The incorporation papers of the 
GTOAP were presented by Simeon M. 
Agustin, IPA training specialist and 
treasurer of the Association. ‘In a 


short speech, he recommended the 
sending of training officers to the 
Advanced Training Officers Course to 
be conducted by the Institute of Pu- 
blic Administration as a way of irn- 
proving training in the service. He 
also called for a competent force of 
training officers who would seek the 
improvement of training in the Phil- 
ippines. It was announced during the 
forum that the second conference of 
government training officers will be 
held in Manila from December 10-12, 
1958. A new set of officers would be 
elected during this conference. 


Progress in Statistics 


Statistical progress in the Philip- 
pines was the theme of a symposium 
sponsored by the UP Statistical Cen- 
ter last October 1, 1958, in connection 
with the Golden Jubilee Celebrations 
of the University of the Philippines. 

Dr. Enrique T. Virata, acting direc- 
tor of the Center, dealt with the pro- 
gress of the Statistical Center since 
its establishment in 1954 under a Phil- 
ippine government-United Nations 
contract in his introductory remarks. 
He also pointed out the contributions 
of the Center to the general progress 
of statistics in the country. 


Five speakers who were invited to 
speak at the symposium touched on 
particular aspects of the theme. Dr. 
Manuel O. Hizon, president of the 
Philippine Statistical Association 


spoke on the role of the Philippine 
Association in the growth and devel- 
opment of statistics in the Philip- 
pines, citing the creation of the Sta- 
tistical Center under the UP and the 
Office of Statistical Coordination and 
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Standards in the National. Economic 
Council as proofs of the Association’s 
efforts. Mr. Bernardino Bantegui, di- 
rector of the Office of. Statistical Co- 
ordination and Standards spoke on the 
role of his office in the program of im- 
provement of. government statistics. 
He cited comprehensive planning, co- 
ordination and data gathering through 
sample surveys as major functions of 
the ‘OSCAS.: Dr.. Leon Ma. Gonzales, 
director of. the Bureau of the Census 
and | Statistics,:traced the history of 
the Bureau and stressed the growing 
functions of his Office in the increased 
tempo of government planning. Mr. 
Honesto Bringas, chief of the Labor 
Statistics Division of the Department 
of: Labor had progress in labor statis- 
ties: asa topic and Mr. Dimas A. Mau- 
Jit,, project director of the Division of 
Agricultural Eeonomics;., Department 
of, Agriculture and National Resources 
spoke on the development of statistical 
services in agriculture.. An.open fo- 
rum wherein the audience participated 
was held after the symposium. 


IPA Director Before SPAP 


“The inadequacy: of existing’ civil 
service rules was scored by Director 
Carlos P. Ramos of the Institute of 
Public Administration in a speech be- 
fore the society for Public Administra- 
‘tion in the Philippines last September 
26, 1958. | 


Laying down the role of the Central 
Personnel Agency in the economic and 
social development of the country as 
the recruitment of the best man for 
the right job in the least possible 
time, the IPA director declared that 
present civil service provisions are too 
tight and do not allow the necessary 


flexibility in the recruitment of com- 
petent personnel. 

The Director decried the dearth of 
trained administrators in the country, 
attributing this to the lag in the 
merit system and the demoralization 
of public officials due to undesirable 
politics. He emphasized the need for 
a reserve of higher civil service eligi- 
bles of the junior executive type 
which would answer the needs of 
government. 


The gearing of the educational 
system: to the personnel needs of the 
country was.proposed by Director Ra- 
mos. He said that.closer cooperation 
between the Bureau of Civil Service 
and institutions of higher learning 
would go a long way in attaining this 
end. 


PI Gamma Mu Lectures 


Dr. Fred W. Riggs, visiting profes- 
sor at the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration warned egainst an oversimpli- 
fied interpretation of social problems 
in a lecture before the Pi Gamma Mu 
honor society last September 25. The 
University of Indiana _ professor 
claimed that Philippine social prob- 
lems are characteristic of societies 
undergoing a transition from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial economy and 
that it would be inaccurate to attri- 
bute them primarily to such factors 
as colonial mentality, the Spanish 
heritage or the last war. He said 
that when traditional institutions and 
customs are undermined by the forces 
released in the process of industrial- 
ization, a painful process of adjust- 
ment becomes inevitable as society 
seeks new moral, legal and adminis- 
trative means of controlling the new 
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forces. 


Dr. Riggs singled out a few prob- 
lems of Philippine society to illustrate 
his thesis, including the control of 
property or wealth, mass media of 
communications and the bureaucracy. 
Industrialization demands that a vast 
segment of the citizenry, particularly 
the rural “masses” hitherto detached 
from any collective or governmental 
purpose be mobilized and consciously 
related to society and political pur- 
poses, he said. This leads to the prob- 
lem of minorities as exemplified by 
the Chinese, which illustrate the dif- 
ficulties encountered when a minority 
is mobilized but unassimilated. He 
voiced the fear that nationalization 
laws directed against them would ag- 
gravate rather than mitigate a prob- 
lem which only assimilation can solve 
in the long run. 


The current move to revise the civil 
service law was viewed by Dr. Riggs 
as a recognition of the need to adapt 
the bureaucracy to the needs of the 
economic order. But in the opinion of 
Dr. Riggs, the core of the problem lies 
not in the techniques of recruitment, 
selection, training, promotion and 
security of tenure. Rather, he said, it 
lies in the more fundamental problem 
of political direction and motivation of 
the government services. 


The lecture was the contribution of 
the Institute of Public Administration 


to a series sponsored by the local 
chapter of the sccial science honor so- 
ciety. It was delivered at the UP Col- 
lege of Business Administration libra- 
ry in Diliman. 


PIA Forum on Accounting 


That accounting should be con- 
cerned more with the future rather 
than a recording of the past was the 
main theme of a speech delivered by 
Professor Charles A. Bliss of the Har- 
vard Business School before members 
of the Philippine Institute of Account- 
ants last July 19. More than 400 
executives of leading private firms 
listened to the Harvard professor ex- 
pound his views on the modern con- 
cept of accounting. The lecturer ap- 
proached his topic from the econo- 
mist’s point of view. 


Elaborating on what he calls the 
“decision theory” Professor’ Bliss 
pointed out that the present trend in 
both economic theory and practical 
cperations is to make decisions based 
on evidence as given by accounting 
and other records. Citing the impor- 
tance of accurate data in the formu- 
lation of plans, he said that the prob- 
lem lies mainly in the correct analysis 
of the available data so as to arrive 
at the correct decisions. 


Asian Seminar on Urban 
Planning 


A five-man delegation from the 
Philippines headed by Senator Pacita 
M. Gonzales recently returned from a 
two-week United Nations Seminar on 
Regional Planning in Relation to Ur- 
banization and Industrialization for 
Asia and the Far East held in Tokyo. 
Dean Cesar Concio, member of the 
delegation, reported that the principal 
purpose of the seminar was_ to 
examine trends and methods of physi- 
cal or environmental planning and its 
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place in the total process of economic 
and social development. The Seminar 
considered the application of regional 
planning techniques to metropolitan 
areas, to rural development programs, 
tu the development of natural re- 
sources as well as regional planning 
considerations in the location of in- 
dustries. Thirty eight participants 
and observers attended the seminar. 
They were composed of administra- 
tors, architects, planners, technical and 
scientific experts from sixteen coun- 
tries of ECAFE region and from in- 
ternational organizations. 


Conference on Higher 
Education 


The Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion sponsored by the University of 
the Philippines in connection with its 
Golden Jubilee Celebrations has been 
scheduled for December 15-19 this 
year. Theme of the conference would 
be the role of the university in the 
promotion of cultural cooperation 
among Asian countries. Detailed 
working papers on the conference 
agenda are at present being planned 
by the Committee on the Conference 
headed by Dr. Antonio Isidro, vice- 
president for academic affairs. While 
the agenda is still being planned the 
Committee has revealed that the 
theme has been tentatively subdivided 
into sub-topics, namely, economics and 
technology, language and arts and 
basic general education. The confer- 
ence has been timed to coincide with 
the biennial convention of the Asso- 
ciation of South East Asian Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning. Countries 
invited are: Burma, Ceylon, China, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Thailand, Pa- 


kistan, Singapore, Vietnam, Hong- 
kong, Australia, Laos, Korea, New 
Zealand, Okinawa and Cambodia. 


1958 Labor-Management 
Congress 


The 1958 Labor-Management Con- 
gress will be held on October 16-18, 
1958 with “Joint Action Against Un- 
employment” as its theme. Secretary 
General Bernardino R. Abes, director 
of the Bureau of Labor Relations, an- 
nounced that about 2,000 delegates of 
labor and management from provinces 
and cities are expected to attend. 
Seventeen countries in Asia have been 
invited to send observers. 


Sponsored by the Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Congress will be 
held in pursuance to Proclamation 521 
(1958). It will be the second Congress 
since the passage of the Industrial 
Peace Act of 1953 (Republic Act 875) 
which authorized the holding of such 
labor-management conferences. 


Some 145 labor-management ex- 
perts and economists have volunteered 
to prepare the workbooks for the con- 
ference. These experts have divided 
themselves into six panels, corres- 
ponding to the major divisions of the 
Congress theme, namely Investment 
Patterns in Agriculture, in Industry, 
Manpower Development, Manpower 
Utilization, and Foreign Trade. 


President Carlos P. Garcia is due to 
deliver the main address on October 
16. Other speakers are Jose J. Her- 
nandez, secretary general of the Phil- 
ippine Trade Unions Council; Fernan- 
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do E. V. Sison, president of the Phil- 
ippine Chamber of Industries; Jose C. 
Locsin, chairman of the National Eco- 
nomic Council; Cipriano Cid, president 
of the Philippine Association of Free 
Labor Unions and Marcelo Balatbat, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Philippines. 


Curriculum Revamp 


Education officials, heads of private 
schools and representatives of various 
boards of examiners have approved 
in principle, the revision of the curri- 
cula of higher institutions of learning 
with a view to lengthening profes- 
sional courses. The extending by at 
least two years of the preparatory 
courses towards such professions as 
medicine, pharmacy, education, engi- 
neering, dentistry, optometry and 
others with an aim to raising the 
standard of professional education in 
the country was approved in a confer- 
ence. A committee headed by Daniel 
M. Salcedo, undersecretary of educa- 
tion will make necessary recommenda- 
tions as to the lengthening of courses. 
The move to enrich the professional 
curricula was supported by educational 
leaders, examiners and national offi- 
cials. 


Internal Auditors Association 


Internal auditors of different 
government agencies organized them- 
selves into an Association of Govern- 
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ment Internal Auditors to maximize 
the beneficial effects of modern inter- 
nal auditing in the government 
service. Elected first president was 
Colonel Ignacio Coloma, internal audi- 
tor of the Philippine Army. Other of- 
ficers are Guillermo Enriquez, Bureau 
of Public Highways, vice-president; 
Abraham Sucgang, Land Registration 
Commission, secretary; Ma. Athena 
Flores, Bureau of Private Schools, 
treasurer; Florencio Miranda, Bureau 
of Lands, auditor; and Claudio Dipa- 
supil, Bureau of Public Works, public 
relations officer. Chosen adviser was 
Cecilio Dizon of the General Auditing 
Office. Auditor General Pedro Gime- 
nez, Budget Commissioner Dominador 
Aytona and Deputy Commissioner 
Faustino Sy-changco, as president of 
the Philippine Institute of Internal 
Auditors; and Supervising Auditor 
Jose R. Amoyo were made honorary 
advisers. 


Modern internal auditing, a new 
and effective tool of agency manage- 
ment has just been introduced in all 
bureaus and offices of the national 
government. The Association has 
pledged to devote its energies towards 
the improvement of internal auditing, 
especially in such activities as the re- 
view and appraisal of accounting and 
financing; organizational structure, 
policies and regulations; operating 
methods of the organization, employee 
performance, management reporting 
and special investigations. 
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